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News Items in this Issue 


In Mexico tripartite committees are to be set up in industrial 
centres to promote increased production and prevent disputes 
(p. 586). 


* * * 


Discrimination against non-German women has been in- 
troduced in the German system of maternity protection (p. 598). 


* * * 


Women’s organisations in Sweden demand the appointment 
of a Government agency to collaborate with the International 
Labour Organisation in post-war planning (p. 578). 


* * * 


Compulsory labour service in Finland may now be applied 
on a restricted scale to persons of 55 to 70 years and young 
persons of 15 to 18 years (p. 597). 


*K * * 


In the United States the Civil Service Commission may order 
the transfer of a Federal employee from one Government depart- 
ment to another if this would result in a more effective contribu- 
tion to the war programme (p. 594). 


* * * 


Metal moulders in the Australian Army are being released 
for tank production if the Army can spare them (p. 591). 


* * * 


A new migrant labour agreement in Central Africa, replacing 
one of 1936, lays greater stress on the importance of encouraging 
migrant workers to return home and keeping workers at home 
with a view to the maintenance of economic and social develop- 
ment in the home territory (p. 598). 


* * * 


Catholic leaders from eleven American countries, at a Seminar 
on Social Studies, stress the need of immediate social reform 
(p. 584). 
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Industrial Relations and the Deter- 
mination of Conditions of Employment 
in Wartime 


by 


I. BESSLING 


International Labour Office 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Of all the problems arising out of a war economy, the adapta- 
tion of collective bargaining to war requirements is one of the 
most controversial. Before considering the possible solutions of 
this problem and those which have in fact been adopted in certain 
countries, it may be useful to set forth as briefly and simply as 
possible its essential elements in a peace and a war economy res- 
pectively. 


The Determination of Conditions of Employment in Peacetime 


Although many democratic countries have adopted minimum 
wage fixing systems, particularly for the determination of standards 
for certain classes of workers and occupations, in peacetime the 
normal procedure for fixing wages and other conditions of employ- 
ment has depended upon the free play of the forces of supply and 
demand. In other words, the workers and employers and, more 
particularly, their organisations ordinarily determine wages and 
other conditions of employment through direct negotiation, or, 
if necessary, by resorting to collective pressure. In negotiations 
for fixing the price of labour, one of the principal weapons in 
reserve is the collective refusal to accept work on the conditions 
offered by the employer—a strike—or the collective refusal to 
engage workers on the conditions demanded by their representa- 
tives—-a lockout. 

The agreement on the price of labour which is ultimately 
reached, by consent or by force, is supposed to be the compromise 
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that is socially and economically the best that could be attained 
for the employers and workers concerned, since they have accepted 
it only after having exhausted all the means of pressure in their 
power. Both sides believe that this procedure of free negotiation 
gives them certain social advantages by permitting the constant 
adjustment of the level of wages to the changing conditions of the 
various industries and occupations, wider participation in the 
economies in production costs resulting from technical improve- 
ments and greater productivity (output per worker), a fairer 
share of the national income, temporary stabilisation of conditions 
of employment, and so forth. These advantages appear to them 
to outweigh by far the drawbacks of the system which consist in 
the possible loss of working time, a temporary loss of wages and 
profits, a temporary dislocation or paralysis of production, or an 
injury to the public as a whole. It may be added that in peacetime 
the economic losses due to strikes and lockouts can be recovered 
without too great difficulty. 

In peacetime a liberal economy possesses certain brakes and 
correctives to limit the effects of free competition in industrial 
relations. For example, the weapon of the strike is of little use in 
a period of economic depression, when substitute labour can 
easily be found in the abundant reserve of the unemployed, just 
as the weapon of the lockout is of little value in a period of economic 
expansion, labour shortage, and rising prices including the price 
of labour. And experience has shown the workers’ organisations 
that by bringing even peaceful pressure to bear, provided they do 
so at the right moment, they can get wages and other conditions of 
employment fixed by negotiation at the highest level compatible 
with the capacity of the undertakings, and do not need to resort 
to strikes. 

Moreover, the systems of conciliation and arbitration set up 
either voluntarily by the parties or ex officto by the public authori- 
ties make it possible to cushion the more violent shocks and to pre- 
vent a large number of disputes. 

Experience shows, however, that this machinery of free collec- 
tive bargaining, backed by the weapons of the strike and the lock- 
out — machinery which the parties regarded as the basis of the 
whole system of regulation of conditions of work in peacetime — 
cannot operate successfully in a war economy. 


The Problem of Regulating Conditions of Employment 
in a War Economy 


The fundamental reason why there has to be a new policy of 
industrial relations is that a war economy entails very widely a 
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suspension of the rules of free competition not only in the economic 
field but also in industrial relations. This is so because the institu- 
tions of the free market, and, in particular, the mechanism by which 
prices are determined, can no longer play their normal part as regu- 
lators of economic life. For prices no longer serve, as in normal con- 
ditions, to stimulate production, but merely reflect the scarcity 
inherent in every war economy. 


In total war all goods are, or ought to be, scarce; war goods because there 
can never be enough; civilian goods because, if there are more than are absolutely 
needed to meet bare needs, labour, materials, plant, foreign exchange or shipping 
space are being diverted from war goods." 


It is true that this fact does not become completely evident 
until economic mobilisation is complete. As long as the limits of 
productive capacity have not been reached, and there remain reser- 
ves of man-power, there will also be a margin for the interplay of 
supply and demand in the field of economic relations as in that of 
industrial relations. 

But if the armament programme—which is limited only by the 
resources actually at the nation’s disposal—absorbs a certain pro- 
portion of the national income, so that a substantial proportion of 
the means of production are devoted to war industries, the produc- 
tion of goods for civilian consumption must be reduced to such 
an extent that the standard of living of the population will inevitably 
be lowered. 

The continued expansion of the armaments programme means 
in the second place that the scarcity of consumption goods inherent 
in a war economy is accompanied by a substantial increase in the 
purchasing power of the population. In the United States, the 
Price Administrator has estimated the gap between purchasing 
power and the quantity of goods available for consumption in 1942 
at $17,000 million, which means, he states, that the standard of 
living will fall back in 1942 to the level of 1932, the year when the 
depression was at its worst, and will drop below that level in 1943.? 
The British Government, in a White Paper setting forth its policy 
on price stabilisation and wages, estimated that during the year 
1941-42 people’s incomes after the deduction of taxation and saving 
at current levels would exceed by £500 million the value of goods 
available for purchase.* 

These few facts have been cited merely to show that, when 
there is a shortage of consumption goods on the one hand and an 





1 The Economist (London), 7 June 1941, p. 750: “Controlling Distribution”’. 

2 Victory (Washington, D.C.), 3 Mar. 1942. 

3 Statement by His Majesty's Government on Price Stabilization and Industrial 
Policy. Cmd. 6294 (London, July 1941). 
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increase in purchasing power on the other, there will be a risk of 
inflation, and therefore of disorganised production plans, if the fixing 
of prices is left to free competition; and this appears to be true also 
for the price of labour, which is an important factor in the cost of 
production and represents a substantial proportion of the private 
income that is available for buying goods. 

The trade unions could, of course, utilise the exceptional cir- 
cumstances of the war not only to improve their living conditions 
but to obtain a larger share of the national income. Owing to the 
shortage of labour they would theoretically be in a position to do 
so, since in a considerable number of industries they possess what 
is equivalent to a monopoly of one of the essential factors of produc- 
tion—labour. But apart from the fact that the continuity of war 
production would thus be constantly jeopardised, it seems certain 
that if such pressure could be freely imposed in a fully mobilised 
economy, it must lead to the breakdown of the price structure and 
to inflation, from which the workers would be the first to suffer. 

During the last war, when controls were much less strict than 
in the present war, the workers in every country were taught by 
experience that the wage increases obtained by bringing trade 
union pressure to bear never compensated for the increase in the 
cost of living. In other words, their real wages fell, even though 
nominal wages showed substantial apparent increases. 

There is little reason to believe that the situation can be different 
in the present war. The mathematical reason, so to speak, is that 
war production requires people to work harder and to consume less. 
An analysis of the movement of real wages (for normal working 
hours) in Great Britain which, of all the Allied nations, displays 
most markedly the effects of an already very advanced war econo- 
my, appears to be particularly characteristic in this respect. 

According to a recent enquiry made by the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, the average percentage increase in weekly 
earnings of workpeople employed in manufacturing industries 
generally and in some of the principal non-manufacturing industries 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland was 46 per cent. between 
October 1938 (date of the last peacetime enquiry) and January 
1942, whereas the average rates of wages for a normal working 
period increased by only 22 per cent. In view of the fact that the 
cost of living had risen by nearly 30 per cent. since the beginning 
of the war, the net decline in real wages for a normal working period 
was thus 8 per cent. The difference between total weekly earnings 
and the normal weekly wage is ascribed to such factors as: 
(1) fuller employment with longer working hours and more extended 
working of night shifts; (2) extension of systems of payment by 
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results; and (3) changes in the proportions of men, boys, women, 
and girls employed in different industries and occupations.' 

In brief, although the workers taken as a whole have benefited 
by a rise in wages, the fact remains that the additional work they 
are doing in wartime cannot be remunerated in full. 

A second point brought out by the British enquiry is that, in so 
far as the forces of supply and demand have had free play, the 
resulting rise in wage earnings has been very unequal in different 
industries and occupations. The increase in average weekly earn- 
ings between October 1938 and January 1942 was, for example, 
22.9 per cent. in public utility services, 27.3 per cent. in Govern- 
ment industrial establishments, 29.5 per cent. in clothing industries, 
43 per cent. in textile industries, 47.7 per cent. in building, contrac- 
ting, etc., and 55.9 per cent. in metal, engineering and shipbuilding 
industries. 

A similar phenomenon may be observed in the United States. 
There, for example, the increase in hourly wage rates between July 
1939 and July 1941 was 0.3 per cent. in the telephone and telegraph 
industry, 11.3 per cent. in the aircraft manufacturing industry, 
20.2 per cent. in the women’s clothing industry, 23.0 per cent. in the 
cotton goods industry, and 24.0 per cent. in engine factories.* 

If this rising tendency had been observed solely in vital defence 
industries, it might be argued that the differentiation in pay would 
facilitate the voluntary transference of labour from civilian indus- 
tries to war industries. But as a closer analysis shows, such differ- 
ences in rates of remuneration are not due essentially to differences 
in the workers’ skill, the nature of the work, or its relative value 
for war production, but to the shortage of labour in certain occupa- 
tions and, above all, to the bargaining power of the organisations 
concerned. Furthermore, such rises have taken place in certain 
civilian industries as well as in war industries. 

Without drawing any general conclusions from the above figures, 
it would appear that, while trade union action can help certain 
privileged groups of workers to benefit by an increase well in excess 
of the rise in the cost of living, others may experience a substantial 
decline in the purchasing power of their wages. 





1 The Ministry of Labour Gazette, June 1942, pp. 118-119: “Average Weekly 
Earnings of Workpeople in the Principal Industries at January, 1942”. The 
results of a previous enquiry relating to July 1941 were published, together with 
comparative figures for October 1938, in The Ministry of Labour Gazette, Nov. 
and Dec. 1941. See also Monthly Labor Review (Washington, D.C.), Apr. 1942: 
“Remuneration of British Labor Since Beginning of War", by P. Sargant 
FLORENCE, who estimates the increase in the average wage for a normal working 
week between May 1939 and September 1941 at 23 per cent. 

2 Isador Lupin: “Present Price and Wage Trends in the United States”, 
in Labor Information Bulletin, Dec. 1941. 
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An unprejudiced examination of the essential elements of the 
problem of the fixing of wages and other conditions of employment 
in wartime suggests that in the interest of the parties themselves, 
as of the community as a whole, the Governments will endeavour 
to set up — in place of unrestricted competition in wage fixing — a 
rational industrial relations policy, which must of course be an 
integral part of a general co-ordinated programme of economic 
control covering all the factors of production. 


A WartTIME Po icy or INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


In the space of a short article it is impossible to make a general 
survey of the wage policy of the different countries. Everything 
in a war economy is interlocked. Wage policy is an integral part of 
general economic policy, and for a proper study it would be neces- 
sary to show, for example, how in each State monetary policy, fiscal 
policy, production policy, distribution policy, employment policy, 
price policy, and wage policy are more or less interdependent. 
Further, account would have to be taken of the particular economic 
and social conditions of each country: the degree of development 
of its war economy, the quantity and variety of its resources of all 
kinds, the stocks of goods, and especially of foodstuffs, available, 
the possibility of continued foreign trade on a large scale, etc. 

It may be sufficient here to describe very briefly the changes 
that have taken place in the methods of regulating conditions of 
employment and to discuss the new powers conferred on the author- 
ities responsible for settling disputes. 

In dictatorship countries, it will be remembered, it is the State 
which fixes wages and other conditions of employment with refer- 
ence to its general policy. Wage control is merely part of the ma- 
chinery of totalitarian control by the State over economic life as a 
whole. The reason is that absolute stability of wages, equally with 
that of prices, is deemed to be a sine qua non for the policy of econo- 
mic and military expansion. In such a system there is naturally 
no room for any form of collaboration between the Government 
and the parties concerned. More than this, there is no longer any 
reason for the existence of trade unions in the sense of bodies created 
with a view to fixing the price of labour; hence they have been 
purely and simply suppressed in Germany (and several other count- 
ries under German control), and replaced by State officials, the 
labour trustees, who confine themselves to carrying out the orders 
they receive from the authorities.! If, however, trade unions are 





1Cf. P. WarLproeck and I. Besstinc: “Some Aspects of German Social 
Policy under the Naticnal-Socialist Régime’, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLIII, No. 2, Feb. 1941, pp. 127-152. 
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retained in such a country, as, for instance, in Italy and certain 
other States organised on the same model, it is only at a price: they 
must be entirely subservient to the State, serving as docile instru- 
ments for the carrying out of its wage policy. 

In the democratic countries, on the contrary, for reasons of 
principle as well as for practical reasons, industrial relations policy 
is not imposed by compulsion but is, so far as possible, the outcome 
of full collaboration with the occupational organisations concerned. 
Further, in so far as the pressure of wartime conditions permits, 
such a policy will be flexible enough to enable wages to continue to 
act as an incentive to increased output. 

The experience gained by the various Allied countries now at 
war suggests certain principles on which an industrial relations 
policy can be based: 


The starting point for such a policy is, as a rule, a general 
agreement for collaboration freely concluded between the central 
workers’ and employers’ organisations, on the one hand, and the 
Government, on the other hand, an agreement that can serve as 
the foundation for the whole of social policy in wartime. 

Secondly, this policy leads to the regulation of wages and condi- 
tions of employment for whole industries either through collective 
agreements or through arbitration awards. 

Thirdly, it means the voluntary renunciation of strikes and 
lockouts and the submission of all industrial disputes to concilia- 
tion or arbitration. 

Fourthly, it means in most countries the formulation by Gov- 
ernment authorities or by law of certain principles of wage policy 
which are to be observed both by the occupational organisations in 
their negotiations and by the conciliation and arbitration authorities 


Pacts oF MutTuaL COLLABORATION BETWEEN GOVERNMENTS AND 
OccuUPATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 


In most democratic countries—and this is, no doubt, the best 
proof of the maturity of industrial democracy—the central organi- 
sations of employers and workers have concluded, under Govern- 
ment auspices, what may indeed be described as pacts of mutual 
collaboration for the fullest possible prosecution of the war effort. 

In the reports prepared for the Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation held in New York in 1941', a detailed account 
was given of these agreements, which have contributed to a very 





1 INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice: Methods of Collaboration between the 
Public Authorities, Workers’ Organisations and Employers’ Organisations (Geneva, 
1940); Wartime Developments in Government-Employer-Worker Collaboration 
(Montreal, 1941). 
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large extent to the voluntary mobilisation of the forces of labour 
and capital in the service of war production and have made possible 
the large-scale collaboration of workers and employers with Gov- 
ernments, especially in Great Britain and in most of the Dominions. 

To the list of these agreements should be added—as an out- 
standing example of voluntary collaboration—that concluded in 
the United States immediately after the country entered the war. 
On 17 December 1941 the President of the United States called an 
industry-labour conference, with the request for a no-strike agree- 
ment at the earliest possible moment. The conference was headed 
by two Government representatives appointed by the President, 
and was attended by twelve industrial representatives designated 
by the Chairman of the Business Advisory Council and twelve 
labour representatives, of whom six were chosen by the American 
Federation of Labor (A.F. of L.) and six by the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations (C.I.0.). It may be added that Mr. Green, 
President of the A.F. of L. and Mr. Murray, President of the C.I.O., 
took part in the conference as workers’ delegates. 

The labour-industry conference reached an agreement under 
which the parties to it undertook not to have recourse to strikes 
and lockouts and to settle all disputes by peaceful means. In pur- 
suance of this agreement the President of the United States, at the 
request of the parties, set up a National War Labor Board for the 
final settlement of all disputes.! 

As a direct result of the no-strike agreement, a ‘‘Combined 
Labor Victory Committee’’ of representatives of the C.I.O. and 
the A.F. of L. in equal number was set up, which meets with the 
President of the United States regarding all issues affecting labour’s 
participation in the prosecution of the war. 

Moreover, and this is perhaps the most important result, agree- 
ments of this kind are likely to lead to unified organisation where 
this has not yet been achieved, as is shown by the negotiations now 
in progress between the A.F. of L. and the C.I.0.2 The advantages 
of such organic unity in wartime have been emphasised by the 
President of the A.F. of L. in the following terms: 

Re-establishment of organic unity in the ranks of organised labour is the 
greatest single contribution the A.F. of L. and the C.I.0. can make at this time 
to the success of the war effort. It will eliminate division, discord, and juris- 
dictional strife. It will expedite war production; it will permit labour to speak 
with a single and more effective voice, both in protecting the social and industrial 
interests of workers to-day and when world peace is finally negotiated.* 





1 For a description of the composition and powers of the Board, see below, 
p. 544. See also International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 182. 
2 Cf. The New York Times, 3 Aug. 1942, Mr. Murray’s letter on labour unity. 
’ Idem, 5 Aug. 1942, President Green's statement on behalf of the peace parley. 
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Further, trade union organisation can then be adjusted to the 
actual organisation of production and thus really facilitate the 
regulation of conditions of employment by means of collective 
agreements covering whole branches of economic activity. Lastly, 
in wartime, Governments will be able to count on a united move- 
ment which is really representative of workers or employers as a 
whole and able to assume the responsibility resulting from the part 
it is required to play in framing and carrying out national produc- 
tion plans. 

However this may be, it is through such pacts of mutual col- 
laboration between Governments and occupational organisations 
that the methods of industrial democracy can be most fully pro- 
tected even in wartime, and a national industrial relations policy 
established without recourse to compulsion. 


THE REGULATION OF EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN WARTIME BY 
COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


In peacetime it is admissible to hold — as was the case in certain 
countries — that collective agreements without binding force, and 
applying perhaps to part of an industry or occupation only, are best 
suited to meet the changing requirements of the different industries 
and occupations.' If, however, they are to be an instrument for 
the regulation of wages and other conditions of work, as is the case 
in wartime, it is found necessary to give them binding force by law 
and to make it possible to extend them to the whole of the industry 
or occupation concerned. 

By being given legal recognition, a collective agreement becomes 
a recognised contract and its clauses become binding on the parties 
during their period of validity. The conditions of employment and 
wages stipulated in the agreement thus acquire the standing of 
minimum labour standards from which the parties may not deviate 
except for the benefit of the workers. In fact this is no more than 





1 It may be of interest to quote in this connection the following passage from a 
message to Congress (7 Sept. 1942) of the President of the United States: 


In normal peacetimes the ordinary processes of collective bargaining are 
sufficient in themselves. But in wartimes, and particularly in times of greatly 
increasing prices, the Government itself has a very vital interest in seeing to it 
that wages are kept in balance with the rest of the economy. 

It is still the policy of the Federal Government to encourage free collective 
bargaining between employers and workers; and that policy will continue. 
Owing tothe fact that costs of production are now, in so many cases, being passed 
to the Government, and that so large a percentage of profits would be taken 
away by taxation, collective bargaining between employers and employees has 
changed a great deal from what it was in peacetimes. In times of danger to our 
economy the Government itself must step into the situation to see to it that 
the processes of collective bargaining and arbitration and conciliation are not 
permitted to break up the balances between the different economic factors in 
our system (The New York Times, 8 Sept. 1942). 
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an application to collective agreements of the principles of good 
faith which govern all contractual relations and underlie all social 
relations. 

When a collective agreement that has been freely concluded by 
the occupational organisations of employers and workers is extended 
to third parties, it becomes applicable to all unorganised employers 
and workers who belong to the industry or occupation covered by 
the agreement. 

Even before the war most countries had provided, either in 
legislation on collective agreements or on conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, or by way of general agreements concluded between the cent- 
ral organisations of employers and workers and subsequently 
enforced by law, for the legal recognition of such agreements and 
their extension to third parties.! In Europe this was the case in the 
following countries: Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Republican Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Ruma- 
nia, Spain, Sweden, the U.S.S.R. It was also the case in most of 
the British Dominions: various States of the Australian Common- 
wealth, the Province of Quebec in Canada, New Zealand, and the 
Union of South Africa. The position was the same in Brazil, Chile, 
Cuba, Mexico, etc. Lastly, this twofold action is provided for in 
the new labour codes or draft labour codes of the Argentine Repub- 
lic, Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela. This mere enu- 
meration of countries that are so varied in political and economic 
structure is evidence that the twofold reform has met a definite need. 

The principal reason for State intervention is that, in the ab- 
sence of such extension of the scope of an agreement, the employers 
and workers who are not bound by it, but are engaged in the indus- 
try and area covered, would be free not to comply with the condi- 
tions of employment it lays down. In other words, they would be 
able to compete unfairly with the employers and workers bound 
by the agreement. In these conditions the legislature has felt that 
the contractual freedom of third parties could and should be limited 
where there is a risk of its paralysing the contractual freedom of the 
great majority of the persons concerned. 

It should be noted that in normal conditions the extension of 
collective agreements is by no means automatic. On the contrary, 
the laws on the matter carefully provide all necessary guarantees 
to prevent the process from injuring third parties. 

To this end, the public authorities which are set up to enforce 
the regulations ascertain in the first place that the agreement it is 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABouR OFrFice, Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 39: 
Collective Agreements (Geneva, 1936). 
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proposed to make compulsory for a particular industry and area 
has in fact been concluded by truly representative organisations 
of workers and employers, that it thus applies to the majority of 
the workers and employers concerned, and that it is in fact in con- 
formity with the social and economic conditions obtaining in the 
industry or occupation and the area in question. 

Next, the authorities do not fix an arbitrary scope for a col- 
lective agreement which is declared generally binding. They merely 
extend the clauses of an agreement that has been freely concluded, 
so as to cover employers and workers engaged in the occupation in 
substantially similar conditions in the actual area for which the 
agreement was concluded. 

Lastly, the extension of a collective agreement to third parties 
in no way affects the contractual freedom of the occupational orga- 
nisations, since in democratic countries it is a freely concluded 
agreement which is extended to third parties for such length of 
time and on such conditions as have been fixed by the persons 
concerned. It may be added that even during the period of validity 
of an extended agreement, the parties, by inserting a clause to that 
effect, retain their right to revise the agreement should circum- 
stances so require. 

In brief, far from hampering the normal activities of occupa- 
tional organisations, legislation on collective agreements, well 
devised and administered, tends to give them powerful support 
and the greatest possible efficacy. 

The reasons leading to legislative intervention in peacetime are 
even stronger in wartime. In fact such intervention has been found 
to be a real necessity in most of the countries at war. The most 
characteristic example is that of Great Britain. It may be remem- 
bered that under the Trade Union Act of 1871, no court could 
entertain any legal proceeding instituted with the object of directly 
enforcing or recovering damages for the breach of agreements be- 
tween members of a trade union, or between one trade union and 
another, that is, collective agreements. In other words, collective 
agreements were treated as “gentlemen’s agreements’ and were 
not given the force of law. Now the British system of industrial 
relations, which, in the absence of any particular regulation relating 
to collective agreements, had nevertheless developed considerably 
and was held to be one of the most firmly established in the world, 
did not appear to meet all the requirements of wartime conditions. 
Therefore, under the new Conditions of Employment and National 
Arbitration Order of 18 July 1940 (which provides also for a system 
of compulsory arbitration, to be discussed later), employers must 
observe terms and conditions of employment which are not less 
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favourable than ‘‘the recognised terms or conditions in any trade 
or industry in any district’’. This expression is deemed to cover 
terms and conditions of employment fixed by collective agreement 
or by a decision of an arbitration or conciliation body constituted 
by organisations of employers and workers or an industrial council 
which are representative respectively of substantial proportions 
(but not necessarily the majority) of the employers and workers 
engaged or employed in the occupation or industry in the district 
in question. In other words, the conditions of employment estab- 
lished either by freely concluded collective agreements or by joint 
bodies or by arbitration awards apply automatically to all em- 
ployers and workers, provided only that the organisations which 
are parties to the agreement or award do in fact represent the 
employers and workers in the industry or occupation concerned. 

The scope of these provisions has been considerably extended 
under the Essential Work Orders', under which an undertaking 
cannot be scheduled as engaged in essential work for national 
defence unless its terms and conditions of employment are not less 
favourable than those defined in the Conditions of Employment 
and National Arbitration Order. 

In Australia an Order in Council of 16 December 1940 introdu- 
ced a similar reform for the Commonwealth as a whole. In the first 
place, it extended the competence of the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration (previously limited to industrial dis- 
putes affecting more than one of the States of the Commonwealth) 
to all industrial disputes of whatever kind. Secondly, it empowered 
the Court to declare that any particular agreement or award, or 
provision of an agreement or award, should become a ‘‘common 
rule’ applicable to the whole industry. Further, the Court may 
make ‘“‘industry’’ awards applicable to the whole of the industry 
concerned, and even regulate questions not connected with the 
matter in dispute. Both these common rules and industry awards 
are binding on all the organisations and all the persons belonging 
to the industry concerned. For the first time in its history, the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Court has thus been 





1 According to a statement of the Minister of Labour and National Service, 
6% million workers were subject to the Orders in May 1942, and the Minister 
expected this number to rise soon to 8 million (The Economist, 25 July 1942, 
p. 119). The Essential Work (General Provisions) Orders (issued in Mar. 1941, 
July 1941 and Mar. 1942) are intended to prevent any loss of production due 
to unnecessary turnover of labour or absenteeism. They provide for the suspen- 
sion of the right of dismissal or resignation except by permission of the local 
national service officer. In compensation, weekly rates of wages are guaranteed, 
provided that the workers are ready for work and present themselves for work. 
Under the Essential Work Order, 1942, an employer may give a worker four 
days’ notice suspending the guaranteed wage if no work is available because 
other employees in the undertaking are engaged in an illegal strike. 
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put in a position to regulate wages and other conditions of employ- 
ment for the country as a whole. 

In Switzerland too, one of the few European countries which 
had not yet provided for making collective agreements generally 
binding, this reform was introduced for the duration of the war 
by a Federal Order of 1 October 1941. According to this measure 
collective agreements concluded between employers’ and workers’ 
organisations may be declared generally binding, provided that this 
is clearly called for in the circumstances, and that the clauses of the 
agreement make due provision for differences in conditions of oper- 
ation and territorial differences, contain nothing contrary to the 
general interest, and respect the principles of equality before the 
law and freedom of association. Further, the agreement must 
already be binding on the majority of the employers and of the 
workers employed in the industry and area in question. 

In the United States, under the National Labor Relations Act 
of 5 July 1935', section 9 (a), the representative designated by the 
majority of the employees in an appropriate collective bargaining 
unit is the exclusive representative of all the employees in such 
unit “for the purpose of collective bargaining in respect to rates of 
pay, wages, hours of employment, or other conditions of employ- 
ment’’, and consequently collective agreements concluded between 
an employer (or an employers’ organisation) and a workers’ organi- 
sation selected (by secret ballot in case of dispute) as the sole bar- 
gaining agent are applicable to all workers concerned, even to non- 
unionists. Section 8 (5) of the Act makes it an unfair labour practice 
for an employer to refuse to bargain collectively with the duly 
chosen representative of his employees. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board set up to administer the Act decides in each case whe- 
ther the unit appropriate for the purposes of collective bargaining 
shall be the employer unit, craft unit, plant unit, or a subdivision 
thereof. The scope of the collective agreement is thus determined 
by the “‘bargaining unit’’, which may consist of a single plant or 
a part thereof, of multiple plants, or of multiple employer units.’ 





1 In consequence of the “commerce clause’’ of the Constitution of the United 
States, which limits the competence of Congress (the Federal legislature), the 
National Labor Relations Act applies only to undertakings engaging in interstate 
commerce. Although the —— Court of the United States has given an ever- 
broadening interpretation of the meaning of intra-state commerce, the National 
Labor Relations Act does not apply to purely interstate commerce and industry. 
Several of the more important industrial States, such as Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Utah, Wisconsin, have filled this gap in coverage by 
passing laws modelled largely on the Federal Act but applicable also to the under- 
takings it excludes. In addition, there is special legislation regulating industrial 
relations on the railways and in air transport. 

2 For particulars concerning the application of the National Labor Relations 
Act, see Bureau oF Nationat Arrairs, Inc.: Labor Relations Reference Manual 
(Washington, D.C.), 7 Vols,, 1935-1941, 
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As a matter of fact, an agreement may cover all the concerns 
throughout the country belonging to a particular company, such as 
the agreement between the Ford Motor Co. and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America (C.1.0.), or the whole of an industry in 
a particular area, such as the agreement between the Appalachian 
Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association and the United Mine 
Workers of America (C.I.O.).? 

During the period before the United States’ entry into the war, 
a whole series of collective agreements, establishing uniform rates 
of wages and uniform conditions of employment for all undertakings 
operating in a particular area and in the same industry, were con- 
cluded under the auspices of the Government agencies responsible 
for carrying out the national defence programme. This applies, 
for example, to the regional agreements concluded in the ship- 
building, building, and aircraft manufacturing industries. While 
these agreements do not possess binding force, in fact they are 
applicable to all employers and workers in the industry and area 
concerned.? In this connection mention must be made of the new 
labour policy outlined on 18 July 1942 by the War and Navy 
Departments for Government-owned but privately operated plants, 
in a joint statement of principles endorsed by representatives of the 
A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. According to the statement: 

These plants embody a new and unique tripartite relationship among Govern- 
ment, labour and management. They are sufficiently different from traditional 
Government establishments so that existing Government policies regulating 
labour relations are not entirely suitable. 

Recognising these facts, and desiring to preserve the greatest freedom of 
organisation and collective bargaining by the employees which is compatible 
with the necessary discharge by the War and Navy Departments of their responsi- 
bility for maximum production and the safe and efficient operation of these plants, 
the War Department and the Navy Department have established the following 
labour policies to which the American Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations have agreed after assisting in their preparation. 


The principles embodied in the new labour policy may be summed 
up as follows: (1) prohibition of discrimination in employment 
because of race, colour, creed or sex; (2) recognition of an exclusive 
bargaining agent for the employees once the majority of the estimat- 
ed number of employees have been hired; (3) establishment of 
grievance machinery pending determination of the bargaining 





1 For examples of collective agreements of a general character, see BUREAU OF 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, INc.: Collective Bargaining Contracts (Washington, D.C., 
1941). See also THe TwentietH CeNnTuRY Funp: How Collective Bargaining 
Works. A Factual Survey of Labor-Management Relations in Leading American 
Industries (New York, 1942). 

2 Cf. Monthly Labor Review, May 1942: “Extent of Collective Bargaining 
at Beginning of 1942”, by Florence PETERSON. 
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agent; (4) review upon appeal of discharges directed by Army and 
Navy representatives; (5) approval of wage scales by the War and 
Navy Departments; (6) consideration of seniority as the controlling 
factor in promotions, lay-offs, and transfers when the efficiency 
factor is equal.! The importance of the policy is shown by the fact 
that it is intended to apply to some 100 Government munition 
plants, the backbone of the nation’s armament programme. 

Finally, as will be seen later?, the unifying effect on labour con- 
ditions of the National War Labor Board’s policy of equalising earn- 
ings in a given plant with those in comparable plants and comparable 
jobs in the area is to a certain extent the same as that of the exten- 
sion by law of basic conditions of remuneration and work to third 
parties in the same industry and in a specified area. 

This brief survey of the new trends in collective bargaining sug- 
gests that industry-wide collective agreements in a given area are 
deemed to be a powerful auxiliary in the regulation of working con- 
ditions in wartime. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF COLLECTIVE DISPUTES IN WARTIME 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The statistics of strikes and lockouts show that collective dis- 
putes entailing actual stoppages of work tend to diminish in war- 
time. Thus in 1941 the number of working days lost on account of 
strikes and lockouts was relatively small in Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Canada, as compared with the yearly 
average of working days lost in peacetime. For instance, in Great 
Britain, 1,080,000 working days were lost in 1941, as compared 
with a yearly average loss of 11,138,500 from 1919 to 1941. In 
Australia the loss of 916,732 (preliminary figures) in 1941 compares 
with a yearly average loss of about 1,370,000 workings days from 
1919 to 1941. In New Zealand the figures are 26,542 in 1941 and 
a yearly average of 59,375 from 1920 to 1941. In Canada 
433,914 working days were lost in 1941 as against a yearly average 
of 652,145 from 1900 to 1941. 

In the United States the number of man-days lost on account 
of work stoppages was 23,047,556 in 1941° as against a yearly aver- 
age of about 13,425,000 from 1927 to 1941.4 But even here the pro- 

1 Labor Relations Reporter (Washington, D.C.), 27 July 1942: “Labor Policy 
for Government Plants”’, p. 715. 

2 See below, p. 549. 

3 Cf. Monthly Labor Review, May 1942: “Strikes in 1941", p. 1107; “Strikes 
since the Declaration of War’’, p. 1129. 


‘The averages have been calculated from the figures, taken from official 
sources, which were published in The Labour Gazette (Ottawa), May 1942, p. 548. 
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portion of days lost on account of work stoppages to the total num- 
ber of days actually worked in industry (5,500 million) was relative- 
ly insignificant — less than one day per person employed. From 
8 December 1941 (after entry into the war) until the end of June 
1942 the number of strikes fell considerably; the number of man- 
days lost was 2,515,000, that is to say, only 0.07 per cent. of working 
time was lost owing to stoppages of work. The number of working 
days lost on account of strikes and lockouts is similarly small if 
compared with the number lost for other reasons. The Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission estimated the annual loss of 
working days on account of accidents and sickness at 400 million.’ 
Further, according to an estimate of the American Federation 
of Labor, delays in the negotiations between employers and the 
Government with respect to war contracts led between June 1940 
and May 1941 to a loss of 150 million working days, or seven times 
as many as those lost by strikes and lockouts.? 

For all these reasons the workers are inclined to believe that 
the price paid for the protection of so important a labour right as the 
right to strike is in fact insignificant. 

But in wartime the consequences of collective stoppages of work 
cannot be measured with the yardstick of peacetime. As a matter 
of fact they can no longer be measured by the loss of civilian produc- 
tion, which in peacetime may on the whole be easily recovered, 
but by a net loss in armaments. In terms of national defence, work- 
ing days lost directly or indirectly in consequence of strikes or any 
other reasons connected with a defective organisation of social 
relations mean an inability to produce indispensable military equip- 
ment. Hence in every country at war the Government has been 
led — very often in full agreement with the occupational organisa- 
tions concerned — to expedite and reinforce its system for the 
settlement of disputes, if not to introduce compulsory arbitration 
in one form or another. 


Conciliation and Arbitration Machinery in Wartime 


A detailed description of the different systems of conciliation 
and arbitration would be out of place here.’ It will be sufficient to 


1 The New York Times Magazine, 13 Sept. 1942: “Our Greatest Waste”, 
by Paul McNutt, Chairman of the War Manpower Commission. With regard 
to the relative loss in man-days through strikes and lockouts as compared with 
the loss from sickness cr unemployment, see International Labour Review, Vol. 
XXXVII, No. 5, May 1938: “Days Lost Through Industrial Disputes in 
Different Countries”, p. 678. 

2 Cf. Labor’s Monthly Survey, Dec. 1941. 

3 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrick, Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 34: 
Conciliation and Arbitration in Industrial Disputes (Geneva, 1933); for subsequent 
ee, see the relevant chapter of the annual issues of The J.L.O. Year- 

ook. 
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give a summary of the fundamental changes in conciliation and 
arbitration machinery that have occurred during the war and to 
discuss in the following section the new powers conferred upon 
conciliation and arbitration authorities. 

Here again Great Britain offers a particularly striking example 
of a change of front. With the full consent of the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations themselves, which are traditionally opposed 
to any form of Government participation in the settlement of dis- 
putes, a National Arbitration Tribunal was set up by the Condi- 
tions of Employment and National Arbitration Order of 18 July 
1940 (amended by Orders of 14 November 1941 and 29 May 1942) 
to settle disputes which cannot be otherwise determined.' The 
Tribunal consists of five members, three being permanent members 
appointed by the Minister of Labour and National Service, of whom 
one is chairman, while the two other members represent workers 
and employers respectively, being selected from panels constituted 
by the Minister of Labour after consultation with the Trades Union 
Congress and the British Employers’ Confederation. 

Either of the parties to a dispute may report it to the Minister 
of Labour. If there is in the trade or industry concerned joint ma- 
chinery which is suitable for settling the dispute, the Minister must 
refer the dispute to that machinery. If there is failure to reach a 
settlement or a settlement appears to be unduly delayed, he can 
refer the dispute to the National Arbitration Tribunal. In other 
words, if a settlement is not arrived at voluntarily, the dispute must 
be referred to the Tribunal for final decision. 

Strikes and lockouts are prohibited unless the dispute has been 
reported to the Minister of Labour and has not been referred by 
him to the appropriate body for settlement within twenty-one days 
from the date on which it is reported. The penalties for contraven- 
tion are the same (fine and imprisonment) as are imposed for any 
contravention of the Defence (General) Regulations, 1939, as 
amended, or of orders issued thereunder. 

It should be remembered that in compensation for the voluntary 
surrender of the right to strike, any agreement, decision or award 
which results from the reference of a dispute to the National Arbi- 
tration Tribunal is binding upon the parties, and the terms of settle- 
ment become an implied term of the contract between the employers 
and the workers to whom the agreement or award relates. Further- 
more, the Conditions of Employment and National Arbitration 
Order provides for the voluntary recording by either side of changes 
of trade practices with a view to their re-establishment after the 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice: Legislative Series, 1941, G.B. 3. 
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war. The restoration of pre-war trade practices has in fact been 
assured by an Act of 26 February 1942.! 

In Canada the scope of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907-1925, previously limited to public undertakings, railways, 
and the mining industry, was extended by an Order in Council of 
7 November 1939 to all war industries. Under this Act, the parties, 
before having recourse to a stoppage of work, must submit the 
dispute to a tripartite board of conciliation and investigation. 
Preliminary enquiries under the Act are made by disputes enquiry 
commissions. This system was changed by an Order in Council of 
19 September 1941, which prohibits all strikes before the parties 
have had an opportunity to take a free ballot, organised under the 
supervision of the Minister of Labour, on the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of a decision of a conciliation board. It is expressly provided 
that unless a majority of the workers vote in favour of a strike it 
will be unlawful for any employee to stop working. Any employee 
who strikes in contravention of these new provisions renders him- 
self liable to a fine of not more than $500 or imprisonment for not 
more than twelve months or both penalties at once.? 

In New Zealand an Order of 4 October 1939, as amended by 
Orders of 24 January 1942* and 18 February 1942, prohibits strikes 
and lockouts and the incitement or encouragement of strikes and 
lockouts for the duration of the war. In addition it provides for 
the appointment, by the Minister of Labour, of emergency disputes 
committees for the settlement of disputes not determined by the 
Court of Arbitration or by a disputes committee set up under an 
award of the Court of Arbitration or an industrial agreement. Each 
emergency disputes committee consists of an equal number of 
representatives of employers and workers and an impartial chair- 
man. The chairman of the committee does not participate in the 
decision of the committee unless the members of the committee are 
unable to agree. In the latter case, the decision of the chairman is 
deemed to be the decision of the committee. All the decisions of 
the committee are final and binding. Offences against the regula- 
tions are punished, in the case of an individual, by imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding three months or a fine not exceeding £50, 
and, in the case of a body corporate, by a fine not exceeding £200. 

In Australia the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act was amended, as already stated, in several important respects 
by an Order in Council of 16 December 1940. The new regulations 
were intended to reduce any friction between employers and work- 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 6, June 1942, p. 687. 

* Idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 5, Nov. 1941, p. 565. 


* The New Zealand Gaszetie, 26 Jan. 1942. 
* Idem, 18 Feb. 1942. 
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ers during the war to a minimum, and to increase the control of the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Court over the move- 
ment of wages and conditions of employment. In addition to the 
fundamental provisions already analysed', the Order contains 
several new provisions to speed up the procedure for the settlement 
of disputes. Thus the number of conciliation commissioners was 
increased, and they were given additional powers. They now have 
authority to investigate any threatened dispute, and to appoint 
an equal number of representatives of the employers and workers 
concerned to assist in the investigation. The Minister of Labour 
and National Service may refer a dispute to a commissioner when- 
ever he is of the opinion that any other procedure would occasion 
a delay which would be prejudicial to the interests of industrial 
peace. Lastly, the Arbitration Court may appoint a board of refer- 
ence to investigate a dispute in connection with any industry or 
part of any industry. It may authorise the board to hear the case, 
and the determination of the board will be given the same effect 
as if it were an award of the Court.? 

In India an Order of 5 March 1942? of the Central Government 
provides that no person employed in any undertaking shall go on 
strike in connection with any trade dispute without having given 
to his employer within one month before striking not less than 
fourteen days’ previous notice, in writing, of his intention to do so. 
When any trade dispute has been referred to a court of enquiry or 
board of conciliation under the Trade Disputes Act of 1929, no 
person employed in any undertaking concerned in the dispute may 
go on strike until the expiry of two months after the conclusion 
of the proceedings upon such reference. 

Furthermore, an Act of 14 June 1941 in the Province of Bombay 
and an Act of 26 August 1941 in the State of Mysore provide for 
the compulsory arbitration of industrial disputes. They enable 
the respective Governments to submit disputes which cannot be 
settled by conciliation to an arbitration board, whose decision is 
final. Strikes and lockouts declared in contravention of an arbitra- 
tion award are illegal and render the offender liable to the penalty 
of a fine or imprisonment. 

In the United States a system of compulsory arbitration was 
introduced at the request of the parties themselves by an Executive 


' See above, p. 536. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 3, Mar. 1941, p. 327. 
See also E. Ronald Waker: “Wartime Labour Problems in Australia’, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, pp. 389-413. 

3 The Gazette of India, 7 Mar. 1942, p. 507. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, p. 682; Vol. 
XLV, No. 1, Jan. 1942, p. 74. 
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Order of 12 January 1942 which set up a National War Labor Board 
for the duration of the war.! This Board, which is composed of 
twelve special commissioners representing equally the public, the 
workers, and the employers, has power to deal with any labour 
dispute which is not settled by conciliation. It has authority to 
determine the dispute finally, and for this purpose may use media- 
tion, voluntary arbitration, and, in the last resort, compulsory 
arbitration. The mediation and voluntary arbitration work is 
carried on by twenty-four associate members, eight from each of the 
groups represented, either individually or in panels. Where an 
agreement is reached as a result of mediation or voluntary arbitra- 
tion, it is sent to the Board for approval. If approved, the Board 
will render a decision based upon the terms of the voluntary settle- 
ment. As a consequence of the appointment of the National War 
Labor Board, the National Defense Mediation Board?, a body 
whose decisions had merely the force of recommendations, was 
abolished. The National War Labor Board has no power to impose 
penalties, but the President, in exercise of his emergency powers, 
may take over industrial plants in cases of non-compliance with the 
Board’s orders. The President has made use of his emergency powers 
in eight instances in order to enforce the War Labor Board’s awards. 

In the Union of South Africa new regulations, issued on 28 
January 1942, empower the Minister of Labour to appoint one or 
more arbitrators to settle any dispute which exists or may arise and 
which in his opinion may adversely affect the effective prosecution 
of the war or the maintenance of essential supplies and services. 
The arbitrator is required, as soon as possible after his appointment, 
and after having consulted the most representative organisations 
of workers and employers, to settle the dispute by an award, which 
may take the place of rulings under the Wage Act, 1937, and the 
Industrial Conciliation Act, 1937. The award must specify the 
period during which it will operate, and it may be made retroactive 
from the date of the arbitrator’s appointment. During its period 
of operation no person may initiate or take part in any strike or 
lockout in the industry or trade covered. Contravention of this 
provision is punished by a fine of not more than £500 or imprison- 
ment for not more than three years, or both penalties. Likewise, 
a fine of not more than £100 or imprisonment for not more than 
one year, or both, may be imposed on any person who fails to comply 





1 Idem, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 184. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 560. 


’ It may be added that a new procedure for the settlement of railway labour 
disputes was established by an Executive Order of 22 May 1942. 
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with any provision of the award or any request made by the arbi- 
trator, or who obstructs or hinders the arbitrator in the performance 
of his duties." 


THE REGULATION OF EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN WARTIME BY 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


The voluntary or compulsory surrender of the right to strike 
or lockout for the duration of the war naturally cannot solve either 
the problem of collective labour disputes or that of the determina- 
tion of wages and other conditions of employment. It merely implies 
that the parties, while giving up the right to settle their disputes 
themselves and leaving the regulation of their conditions of employ- 
ment to an outside authority, are entitled to expect guarantees 
from the conciliation and arbitration procedure that will be at least 
equivalent to those they have surrendered. In other words, the 
function of conciliation and arbitration is completely transformed 
in wartime. It is no longer a question of persuading the parties to 
accept a compromise which appears to them preferable to recourse 
to militant action. As soon as the dispute is to be ‘‘finally settled”’ 
by the conciliation or arbitration authority, there is no longer free- 
dom of choice between voluntary acceptance of a compromise on 
the one hand and a strike or lockout on the other. The arbitrator 
assumes a dual responsibility. He must fix wages and conditions of 
employment in the place of the parties if they are unable to agree, 
and he must direct the movement of wages with reference to the 
requirements of a war economy. 

The question then arises whether it is better to leave it entirely 
to the arbitration authorities to work out criteria for wage fixing on 
the basis of the experience they gain, or, on the other hand, to estab- 
lish by legislation, in the interests of the parties themselves and 
of the community as a whole, the principles of a policy with which 
the parties in their collective negotiations and the authorities for 
the settlement of disputes must both comply. 

The powers of the arbitration authorities will be considered here 
very briefly from this twofold aspect, and no attempt will be made 
to examine the wage policy of the different States as a whole, which, 
as already mentioned, must depend on each country’s general econo- 
mic policy. The indirect measures of wage control (price control, 
taxes, voluntary or compulsory savings, rationing, etc.) which form 
an integral part of any wage policy will also be left out of account. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 6, June 1942, p. 670. 
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Indirect Control of Employment Conditions through Freely Accepted 
Compulsory Arbitration 


Neither the British Conditions of Employment and National 
Arbitration Order nor the United States Executive Order setting 
up the National War Labor Board iays down definite principles 
for the regulation of conditions of employment in wartime. In both 
countries the authorities have on the contrary laid stress on proce- 
dure for the voluntary settlement of disputes. But in actual fact 
serious disputes raising questions of principle must be submitted 
to compulsory arbitration, since the parties have voluntarily sur- 
rendered the right to strike or lockout. 

This means that the final decisions taken by the arbitration 
authorities cannot fail to have a preponderating influence on the 
movement of wages and other conditions of employment. Although 
the arbitration authorities cannot refer to precise criteria laid down 
by law, they naturally have to consider in advance what effects 
their awards may have on the war economy as a whole. They can 
no longer confine themselves to considering each dispute on its 
merits. Instead, their awards create real precedents for the settle- 
ment of all other disputes of the same kind. They are thus able to 
build up a doctrine based on experience that can serve in some 
respects as a wartime industrial relations policy. In both countries, 
however, the authorities have not only drawn the attention of 
employers and workers and of the institutions for the settlement 
of disputes to their grave responsibilities but have also laid down 
certain principles with which they ought to comply in fixing condi- 
tions of employment. 

In Great Britain the Government White Paper setting forth 
its policy on price stabilisation and wages, already mentioned', 
stresses the fact that, owing to the shortage of consumption goods, 
“increases in wages or other incomes would not make more goods 
available. Such increases would not raise the general standard of 
living; they would merely tend to send up prices and to denude the 
shops, making it difficult to secure a fair distribution of the limited 
supply of goods. Those with the least amount of money... would 
suffer most.” 

As regards wage policy, the White Paper insists that ‘‘the main- 
tenance of wages and employers’ remuneration at a reasonable 
level should be achieved as far as possible by improvement in the 
efficiency of production by the joint efforts of employers and work- 
people’. But it admits that ‘‘there may, consistently with these 
considerations, be proper grounds for adjustment of wages in cer- 


1 See above, p. 527. 
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tain cases, particularly among comparatively low paid grades and 
categories of workers, or for adjustment owing to changes in the 
form, method or volume of production’’. In conclusion the White 
Paper makes this express recommendation to the authorities res- 
ponsible for the arbitration of disputes: 

It will therefore be necessary to bear in mind, particularly when dealing with 
general wage applications, that the policy of price stabilisation will be made 
impossible and increases of wage rates will defeat their own object unless such 
increases are regulated in a manner that makes it possible to keep prices and 
inflationary tendencies under control. 


The results of the operation of the British wartime machinery 
for preventing and settling labour disputes' may be judged by the 
following facts: 


(1) The National Arbitration Tribunal, since it was set up in 
July 1940 and until July 1942, gave decisions in only 224 cases and 
had recourse to its powers of coercion in a very few instances only. 
The fact that less than an average of ten cases a month have had 
to come before the National Arbitration Tribunal in spite of all the 
occasions of dispute to which wartime conditions in industry give 
rise is evidence of the will to co-operate which prevails throughout 
the whole of industry.” 

(2) As already mentioned, since the beginning of the war the 
cost-of-living index has risen by about 30 per cent., while average 
weekly rates of wages have risen by 22 per cent. (January 1942) 
and average weekly earnings by 46 per cent.* The difference be- 
tween the rise in the cost of living and the rise in average weekly 
wage rates shows that the principle of linking wage rates with the 
cost-of-living index, although widely accepted as a wartime policy 
by the parties concerned, has not been rigidly applied to industry 
as a whole. The dangers of an elastic wage policy seem to have been 
overcome to a substantial degree by the strict application of price 
control, rationing, drastic increases in taxation, and voluntary 
savings.‘ It may be added that the Government itself, in the afore- 
mentioned White Paper, paid this tribute to the trade union move- 
ment and to the various wage-fixing agencies: 

Since the outbreak of war, the existing joint voluntary machinery for wage 
negotiations has operated successfully. Increases in wage rates have been reason- 
able; the authority of the unions in the day-to-day adjustment of wages and 
conditions has been maintained. 





1 See also the strike statistics given above, p. 539. 

2 Cf. The Law Quarterly Review, Apr. 1942: “Industrial Relations in Great 
Britain”, by Sir David Ross (permanent member of the National Arbitration 
Tribunal), p. 184. 

3 See above, p. 528. 

4Cf. The Economist, 25 July 1942: “Wage Policy in the United States: 
Comparison with Great Britain”. 
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In the United States a definite basis for the National War Labor 
Board’s wage policy was laid down on 27 April 1942 in a message 
of the President to Congress dealing with measures to stabilise the 
cost of living.! Asa third point in a national programme for prevent- 
ing inflation, the President proposed to ‘‘stabilise the remuneration 
received by individuals for their work’”’ as one means of preventing 
the cost of living from spiralling upward. With regard to the method 
of bringing about this proposed stabilisation of wages, the President 
declared: 


I believe that stabilising the cost of living will mean that wages in general 
can and should be kept at existing scales. 

Organised labour has voluntarily given up its right to strike during the war. 
Therefore all stabilisation or adjustment of wages will be settled by the War 
Labor Board machinery, which has been generally accepted by industry and 
labour for the settlement of all disputes. 

All strikes are at a minimum. Existing contracts between employers and 
employees must, in all fairness, be carried out to the expiration date of those 
contracts. The existing machinery for labour disputes will, of course, continue 
to give due consideration to inequalities and the elimination of substandards 
of living. I repeat that all of these processes, now in existence, will work equitably 
for the overwhelming proportion of all our workers if we can keep the cost of 
living down and stabilise their remuneration. 

Most workers in munition industries are working far more than forty hours 
a week, and should continue to be paid at time and a half for overtime. Other- 
wise, their weekly pay envelopes would be reduced. 

All these policies will guide all Government agencies. 


Prior to the President’s anti-inflation message, the National 
War Labor Board had refrained from laying down rigid rules for 
the determination of wages and other conditions of employment.’ 
The leading objectives in its wage decisions had been the establish- 
ment of minimum standards for health and decency, the reasonable 
protection of wages arrived at through collective bargaining, and 
the encouragement of negotiated increases to keep pace with the 
increase in living costs except in so far as such increases might be 
inflationary in effect.* A clear statement of these objectives was 
set forth in the decision in the International Harvester Company 
case, given on 15 April 1942, which laid down these principles: 


(1) All workers should receive wages sufficiently high to enable 
them to maintain a standard of living compatible with health and 


decency. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 6, June 1942, p. 664. 

2 Cf. INTERNATIONAL JuRIDICAL AssocrtaTION: Monthly Bulletin, Apr. 1942, 
pp. 105 et seg.: ‘The Adjudication of War Labor Disputes”, by Wayne L. Morse. 

also International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 489. 


3 Cf. Wage and Hour Reporter, 10 Aug. 1942: “Pattern for Wage Stabilisa- 
tion’, p. 612. 
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(2) Real wage levels which have previously been arrived at 
through collective bargaining and which do not impede maximum 
production should be reasonably protected. 

(3) To the extent that this can be done without inflationary 
effects, labour should be encouraged to seek, through collective 
bargaining, reasonable upward wage adjustments to offset increases 
in the cost of living.! 


The President’s message, however, led to a more precise formula- 
tion of the National War Labor Board’s wage policy, especially 
with regard to substandard wages, wage inequalities, and wage in- 
creases to meet cost-of-living increases. 

In the first place, a more precise meaning was given to sub- 
standard wages in decisions given on 10 June 1942?, in which the 
Board held that increases would be justified under the President’s 
wage policy in the following situations: 


(1) Where the wage rates are lower than those paid by compar- 
able plants in the same State. 

(2) Where the wage rates are substantially lower than those 
paid in the industry as a whole. 

(3) Where the starting rates are generally low (those in the case 
in point were 46 cents per hour). 


(4) Where the wages, as compared both with industry-wide 
standards and with scales paid by competitors throughout the same 
general area, are found to be “‘substandard”’. 

(5) Where wages fail to provide a decent living standard (the 
average weekly earnings in this case ranged from $29 to $31). 

(6) Where the rate for hourly paid employees is lower than that 
received by bonus workers, such difference being an ‘‘inequality”’. 


It appears from these decisions that for the purpose of justifying 
a wage increase substandard wages are defined by reference to pre- 
vailing rates of wages in the same industry and in a given area rather 
than by reference to a positive criterion of need as, for instance, in 
Australia and New Zealand.* 

Secondly, a comprehensive statement on inequalities in wages 
as a factor in wage adjustment was made by the Board in several 
decisions given on 28 May 1942‘ which embodied the following 
principles: 

(1) Equalisation of earnings within a plant with those of other plants 

1 Cf. Labor Relations Reporter, 20 Apr. 1942. 


2 Idem, 15 June 1942, case of Mead Corporation, p. 503; case of Armour 
Leather Company, p. 506. 

3 See below, pp. 558 et seq. 

4 Cf. Labor Relations Reporter, 1 June 1942, case of Chase Brass and Copper 
Company, p. 451; case of Breeze Corporations, p. 452. 
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in the same locality will be the yardstick of stabilisation, with smal- 
ler emphasis upon equalisation of rates with other plants in the 
industry. 

(2) A company’s ability to pay should not be considered a 
positive factor in the grant of an increase greater than that warran- 
ted by factors contributing to stabilisation. 

(3) Female employees should receive wages equal to those of 
male employees for equal work. 


A third basic principle of the Board’s wage policy—maintenance 
of the purchasing power of wages—was formulated on 16 July 1942, 
when it gave its decision in the ‘Little Steel’’ case.! In setting forth 
its wage stabilisation formula designed to preserve the pre-war pur- 
chasing power of workers, the Board adopted the period from 1 
January 1941 to May 1942 as a test period for determining whether 
wage increases have kept pace with advances in the cost of living. 
It set forth its policy in the following statement of principles: 

For the period from 1 January 1941 to May 1942, which followed a long 
period of relative stability, the cost of living increased by about 15 per cent. 
If any group of workers averaged less than a 15 per cent. increase in hourly rates 
during or immediately preceding or following this period, their established peace- 
time standards have been broken. If any group of workers averaged a 15 per cent. 
wage increase or more, their established peacetime standards have been preserved. 

Any claims for wage adjustments for the groups whose peacetime standards 
have been preserved can only be considered in terms of the inequalities or of the 
substandard conditions specifically referred to in the President’s message of 


27 April 1942. 
Those groups whose peacetime standards have been broken are entitled to 


have these standards re-established as a stabilisation factor. 

The Board, as directed by the President in his 27 April message, will continue 
to give due consideration to inequalities and the elimination of substandards 
of living. 


In subsequent applications of the principle of maintaining the 
purchasing power of wages, the Board made it perfectly clear that 
wage increases would be denied in any case where previous increases 
equal to or exceeding the rise in the cost of living had been volun- 
tarily granted by the employers, except in cases where employees 
suffered from wage inequalities or substandard wages.? 

The key position of the National War Labor Board as wage 
regulator has been indirectly strengthened as a result of the Price 
Administrator’s policy of recognising wage increases as a factor in 
fair prices only if the increases are ordered by the Board itself. 
In a letter sent to employers requesting a review of price ceilings 





1 Idem, 20 July 1942, p. 675. 
2 Idem, 3 Aug. 1942, case of Remington Rand Co., p. 752. 
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on the ground that their wage costs warranted prices higher than 
those set by price regulations, the Price Administrator wrote: 


The President [in his message of 27 April 1942] has outlined a national 
economic policy which includes stabilisation of the cost of living and stabilisation 
of wage rates. In establishing maximum prices under this policy, the Office of 
Price Administraticn must recognise War Labor Board wage decisions which 
increase wage rates and wage costs. The Office of Price Administration, however, 
will require absorption of wage increases out of profits as long as profits exceed 
the normal pre-war level. If profits are cut below this level by a wage increase 
ordered by the War Labor Board, the affected firm may appeal to the Office 
of Price Administration for necessary adjustment or relief. 

The President’s wage stabilisation programme provides for adjustment of 
substandard and inequitable wages. Until such time as this policy is further 
defined, however, and until responsibility for its administration is established, 
the Office of Price Administration will regard no wage increases except those 
ordered by the War Labor Board as bases for appeals for relief from the terms 
of applicable price regulations.' 


But in spite of its broad powers to determine finally all disputes 
coming before it, the Board lacks authority to control wage in- 
creases resulting from collective bargaining or from conciliation 
settlements, which are deemed to represent some 90 to 95 per cent. 
of all wage increases. The Board itself stated in the Cable Company 
case that: 


The wage fcrmula adopted by the Board [in the ‘‘Little Steel’’ case] will not 
and cannot result in wage stabilisation if it is limited in its application to wage 
disputes which come befcre the War Labor Board for final determination. If 
wage stabilisation is to be accomplished, the terminal limits set forth in the 
formula must be applied universally and uniformly to so-called voluntary wage 
increases. In order to accomplish such an end, it would appear necessary to 
require governmental review and approval of all general wage increases. The 
inflationary effects of a race between prices and wages cannot be stopped in the 
absence of a governmental check upon voluntary wage increases as well as those 
which arise from wage demands in disputed cases.? 


Thus the Board has itself set the pace for and advocated a 
national wage control through governmental review and approval 
of all general wage increases. 

Although the National War Labor Board had gradually 
worked out the broad lines of a national wage policy, its main 
objective as set forth in the President’s first ‘‘cost of living message”’ 
of 27 April 1942, that is, stabilisation of wages at existing levels, 
was not achieved. It could only be achieved by an over-all stabilisa- 
tion of the cost of living, including prices, salaries, wages, and 
profits. 

In his second cost of living message to Congress, on 7 September 
1942?, the President said: 

1 Labor Relations Reporter, 22 June 1942, p. 533. 


2 Idem, 10 Aug. 1942, p. 788. 
3 The New York Times, 8 Sept. 1942. 
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Our entire effort to hold the cost of living at its present level is being sapped 
and undermined by further increases in farm prices and in wages, and by an 
ever-continuing pressure on prices resulting from the rising purchasing power 
of our people. 


He added: 


Annual wage and salary disbursements have increased from $43,700 million 
in 1939 to an estimated $75,000 million in 1942. This represents an increase of 
71 per cent. To obtain a full appreciation of what that increase means, we should 
remember that $75,000 million dollars is more than our total national income 
was during any single year in the 1930’s.! 


For the same period: 


Prices received by farmers have risen 85 per cent. ...and these prices are 
continuing to rise. Cash farm income, including Government payments, has 
increased from $8,700 million in 1939 to substantially more than $15,000 million 
in 1942. This is an increase of about 75 per cent. 

The movement of uncontrolled food prices since 18 May 1942, the date 
when price regulation became effective, has been so drastic as to constitute an 
immediate threat to the whole price structure, tc the entire cost of living, and 
to any attempt to stabilise wages. 


The President emphasised the fact that the stabilisation of 
commodity prices and the stabilisation of wages are closely inter- 
related: 


It is impossible for the cost of living to be stabilised while farm prices continue 
to rise. You cannot expect the labourer to maintain a fixed wage level if every- 
thing he wears and eats begins to go up drastically in price. On the other hand, 
it is impossible to keep any prices stable—farm prices or other prices—if wage 
rates, one of the most important elements in the cost of production, continue to 
increase. . . 

If wages should be stabilised and farm prices be permitted to rise at any rate 
like the present rate, workers will have to bear the major part of the increase. 
This we cannot ask. The Congress must realise that unless the existing control 
over farm prices is strengthened, we must abandon our efforts to stabilise wages 
and salaries and the cost of living. 

What is needed, therefore, is an over-all stabilisation of prices, salaries, wages, 
and profits. 

We cannot hold the actual cost of food and clothing down to approximately 
the present level beyond 1 October. But no one can give any assurances that the 
cost of living can be held down after that date. 


Therefore the President asked Congress to pass legislation 
under which he would be authorised to stabilise the cost of living, 
including the price of all farm commodities. The purpose would 





1 It may be added that according to a statement of the Price Administrator 
made on 20 Aug. 1942, the total gain for the American workers since Aug. 1939 
has been 30 per cent. in weekly earnings in money and 11 per cent. in real weekly 
wages. The Price Administrator also stated that corporate profits before being 
taxed had nearly quadrupled since the outbreak of the war (Victory, 25 Aug. 


1942, p. 5). 
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be to hold farm prices at parity’ or at levels of recent date, which- 
ever is higher. The President warned that if Congress failed to 
act, he would put the stabilisation programme into effect under 
the powers conferred on him under the Constitution and under 
Congressional Acts enabling him to take measures necessary to 
avert a disaster which would interfere with the winning of the 
war. “‘At the same time’’, he added, ‘‘that farm prices are stabilised, 
wages can and will be stabilised also. This I will do.”’ 

The authority for which the President asked was conferred 
on him by an Act of 2 October 1942 ‘‘to amend the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, to aid in preventing inflation, and for 
other purposes’’.2 By this Act ‘the President is authorised and 
directed, on or before 1 November 1942, to issue a general order 
stabilising prices, wages and salaries, affecting the cost of living . . . 
so far as practicable . . . on the basis of the levels which existed on 
15 September 1942’’. He may, however, authorise any adjustments 
to prices, wages, and salaries that he finds necessary “‘to aid in 
the effective prosecution of the war or to correct gross inequities’. 

On the following day, 3 October 1942, the President made use 
of his new powers to issue an Executive Order providing for Govern- 
ment control over wages, salaries in excess of $5,000 a year, farm 
prices (hiterto not subject to price control), rents, and profits.* 
The application of the programme of economic stabilisation is 
entrusted to an Economic Stabilisation Director, who is placed 
at the head of an Office of Economic Stabilisation on which not only 
the principal Government departments but also labour, industry, 
and agriculture are represented. It will be sufficient here to note 
the chief provisions of the Order relating to wage control.‘ 

The National War Labor Board, whose powers have been 
extended to enable it to control the movement of wages in all 
industries, is made responsible for carrying out wage policy and 
may issue rules and regulations for the application of the principles 
for such control, which may be summarised as follows: 


(1) No increases in wage rates above the level of 15 September 
1942 granted as a result of voluntary agreement, collective bar- 
gaining, conciliation, arbitration, or otherwise, and no decreases 
below the highest wages paid between 1- January 1942 and 15 
September 1942, may be authorised unless the National War 
Labor Board has approved them. 


1 The Price Control Act fixes the ceiling for farm prices at 110 per cent. 
of parity; parity means a fair relationship between the prices of things farmers 
sell and the things they buy, as measured by the average purchasing power of 
ee ge from 1909 to 1914. 

2 Cf. The New York Times, 3 Oct. 1942. 

* Cf. Federal Register, 6 Oct. 1942, p. 7871. 

* For a more detailed analysis of this Order, see below, p. 589. 
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(2) An increase in the wage rates prevailing on 15 September 
1942 may be approved if this is necessary to correct maladjustments 
or inequalities, to eliminate substandards of living, to correct 
gross inequities, or to aid in the effective prosecution of the war. 

(3) Decreases in the wage rates for any particular work below 
the highest level reached between 1 January 1942 and 15 September 
1942 may be approved only to correct gross inequities or to aid in 
the effective prosecution of the war. 

(4) No provision with respect to wages contained in any labour 
agreement between employers and employees inconsistent with 
the policy enunciated in the Order or formulated by the Economic 
Stabilization Director may be enforced without the approval of the 
National War Labor Board. 

(5) Any wage or salary payment made in contravention of the 
Order or the Act of 2 October 1942 is to be disregarded by the 
executive departments and other governmental agencies in de- 
termining the costs or expenses of any employer for the purpose 
of any law or regulation, including the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942 or any maximum price regulation or for the purpose 
of calculating deductions under the revenue laws of the country, 
or for the purpose of determining costs or expenses under any 
contract made by or on behalf of the Government of the United 


States. 


Legislative Establishment of Principles of Wage Policy 


Some of the other Allied countries at war—Canada under special 
wartime regulations, and Australia and New Zealand under existing 
arbitration legislation as adjusted to the war situation—have estab- 
lished by law and practice a set of principles for the regulation of 
wages and other conditions of employment. 

Canada’s wartime wage policy was established at an early stage 
of the war and is now governed by the Wartime Wages Control 
Order of 10 July 1942!, which takes the place of former measures 
of 15 December 1940?, 27 June 1941%, and 24 October 1941‘, and 
forms an integral part of a more extensive system of the stabilisa- 
tion of all prices and rates.® 





1 The Canada Gazette, 14 July 1942, No. 18. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 2, Feb. 1941, p. 184. 

8 Idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 3, Sept. 1941, p. 308. 

* Idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, p. 669; Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, 

. 430. See also INTERNATIONAL LABourR OFFice, Studies and Reports, ies D, 

No. 23: Labour Conditions in War Contracts (Montreal, 1940), pp. 10-14. 

5 Regulations for the stabilisation of prices are contained in an Order in Coun- 
cil of 1 Nov. 1941, which fixes a ceiling for the prices and rates applicable to a 
number of goods and services at the maximum level reached during the four 
weeks from 15 Sept. to 11 Oct. 1941. 
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The scope of the wage regulations has by degrees been extended 
to cover all industrial and commercial undertakings whatever 
the number of persons employed.! However, they do not apply to 
any department or agency of the Government of Canada, except 
in so far as an Order in Council of 26 August 1941 made bonus pro- 
visions applicable to federal civil employees. Nor do they apply to 
any department or agency of any provincial government or any 
municipality, nor to any employer engaged in agriculture, horticul- 
ture, fishing, hunting or trapping, nor to any hospital or religious, 
educational or charitable institution or association not run for profit. 

The Wartime Wages Control Order provides for : (1) the estab- 
lishment of a wage control authority charged with the administra- 
tion of the regulations; (2) the stabilisation of all wage rates as at 
15 November 1941; (3) the payment of a cost-of-living bonus to 
meet increasing living costs.” 


(1) It ought to be emphasised at the outset that the Govern- 
ment of Canada has made a point of calling on the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations to share in the administration of the regula- 
tions. Thus the Wartime Wages Control Order provides for the 
appointment of a National War Labour Board under the chair- 
manship of the Dominion Minister of Labour and composed of four 
or more members representing employers and four or more members 
representing employees, and of nine regional war labour boards, 
one for each province, under the chairmanship of the provincial 
Minister of Labour or the Minister whose duties include the regula- 
tion of working conditions, and composed of one or more represen- 
tatives of employers and one or more representatives of workers. 
The employer and worker members of the National Board and the 
regional boards are appointed by the Governor-General in Council 
on the recommendation of the Minister of Labour after consultation 
with employers’ and workers’ organisations; in fact they therefore 
represent the principal organisations of employers and workers. 

The National War Labour Board is responsible for the adminis- 
tration, interpretation, and enforcement of the new wage regula- 
tions, and for the administration of the Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935, and the Order in Council of 4 October 1941 
governing the application of minimum rates of pay to all employees 
of Government contractors and sub-contractors. Further, it may, 
if so directed by the Minister of Labour, investigate wage condi- 

1 Until 5 Dec. 1941 employers with at least 50 employees (10 if engaged in 
building or other construction work) were exempt from the wage regulations. 

2 For a more detailed analysis of the Order, see The Labour Gazette (Ottawa), 


July 1942, p. 778: “Consolidation of Wartime Wage Orders’”’; for the interpreta- 
tion of the wartime wage regulations, see Bulletin of the National War Labour 


Board, Nos. 1-3. 
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tions and labour relations in Canada and make recommendations 
to the Minister. The regional boards are charged with the duties 
and responsibilities assigned to them by the National War Labour 
Board. ' 

(2) The provisions of the Wartime Wage Control Order dealing 
with the stabilisation of wage rates may be summed up as follows. 
Except in cases of either promotion or demotion of an employee 
from one position to another position or from one occupational 
classification to another classification, no employer may increase 
or decrease the basic rates of wages (whether calculated on a time, 
incentive or commission basis) or alter any term of employment 
having the effect or for the purpose of increasing or decreasing 
directly or indirectly basic wage rates unless he first obtains the 
written authorisation of the National War Labour Board. 


The Board is empowered, however, to raise substandard wage 
rates and to equalise wage rates in the same occupation and area. 
If it finds that the basic scale of wages is low in comparison with 
the rates generally prevailing for the same or substantially similar 
occupations in the locality or in a locality which in its opinion is 
comparable, it may prescribe such increased wage rates as it finds 
fair and reasonable. On the other hand, if it finds that the basic 
wage rates are high as compared with those prevailing for the same 
occupation and area, it may not reduce them but it may order that 
the cost-of-living bonus shall be deferred for such period or adjusted 
to such amount as it finds fair and reasonable. 

It may be added that on 7 September 1942 the National War 
Labour Board instructed the regional war labour boards to apply a 
policy of ‘‘equal pay for equal work”’, according to which women 
and junior employees doing skilled work will be paid on a basis 
comparable with the pay of skilled workers receiving higher wage 
rates. According to the Board’s ruling: 

Basic wage rates, whether a range of rates or a single rate, are to be paid with 


respect to an occupational classification—not with respect to particular individual 
employees in a classification. 


The instructions provide, further, that an employer may request 
a war labour board to permit the establishment of a new and lower 
paid occupational classification within an occupation for which 
classifications have already been established: 


_ A war labour board may approve such a request, provided that the skill and 
ability called for is of a lower grade than that previously associated with the 
established classifications of the employer or where separate classifications are 
desirable for apprenticeship or ‘earners’ schedules, provided that the range of 
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wage rates or single wage rates requested is a fair and reasonable measurement 
of the relative skills and abilities required in connection with the new and lower 
paid classifications.! 

(3) The Wartime Wage Control Order also makes provision 
for the adjustment—at least to a certain extent—of basic wage 
rates to the cost-of-living index. Under the regulations every 
employer is required to pay to all his employees other than those 
occupying positions above the rank of foreman or comparable 
ranks? a cost-of-living bonus based on the increase in the cost of 
living as measured by the cost-of-living index established by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The National War Labour Board 
fixes by a general order every three months the amount of the 
increase (or decrease) of the cost-of-living bonus with reference to 
the adjusted cost-of-living index number for the month of October 
1941, namely 114.6 (base: August 1939=100). For each rise of one 
point in the index, the amount of the bonus or the increase in the 
amount of the bonus will be: (1) 25 cents per week for all adult 
male employees and for all other employees employed at weekly 
wage rates of $25 or more; (2) 1 per cent. of the basic weekly wage 
rates for male employees under twenty-one years of age employed 
at weekly wage rates of less than $25 and for female employees 
employed at weekly wage rates of less than $25. The cost-of-living 
bonus is payable only with respect to employment at basic wage 
rates not including overtime. 


If the National War Labour Board finds, however, that an 
employer is financially unable to pay the whole or any part of a 
cost-of-living bonus, it may exempt him from the payment in whole 
or in part under such conditions as in its opinion are fair and reason- 
able. 

The effectiveness of the system of wage and price control in 
Canada is shown by the fact that from October 1941 to July 1942 
the cost-of-living index rose by only 2.4 points, from 114.6 to 117. 
In consequence of this rise the National War Labour Board ordered 
on 4 August 1942* an increase of 60 cents per week in the cost-of- 
living bonus for workers employed at weekly wage rates of $25 or 
more, and a 2.4 per cent. increase for workers employed at weekly 
wage rates of less than $25, provided, however, that the total weekly 
cost-of-living bonus paid since the outbreak of the war does not 
exceed $4.25 for employees in the first category and 17 per cent. 
of the weekly wage rates for the second category of workers. 

1 Cf. The Labour Gazette, Sept. 1942, p. 996. 

2 An Order in Council of 6 Nov. 1941 extended the principle of the stabilisa- 
tion of wages to employees above the rank of foreman or comparable ranks (cf. 


International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 430), 
* The Canada Gasette Extra, 4 Aug. 1942. 
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This brief analysis shows that the regulation of wages in Canada 
tends to benefit the lower paid workers in particular, and in two 
ways: (1) if it appears that certain categories of workers are at or 
near a minimum level of subsistence or if in certain localities or 
industries the basic wages are below those usually paid in similar 
employment, the authorities have power to grant increases in order 
to correct inequalities for which there is no justification in fact; (2) 
the adjustment of basic wage rates to fluctuations in the cost-of- 
living index is made in full only for the wage or fraction of the wage 
corresponding to a minimum of subsistence, and a flat-rate bonus 
of 25 cents a week is granted in all other cases whatever the basic 
wage rate. Thus the situation of certain lower paid categories of 
workers has been improved in consequence of official action, while 
the higher paid workers do not remain entirely unaffected by a 
possible rise in the cost of living.’ 

In Australia and in New Zealand wartime wage policy could be 
based on the existing systems of compulsory arbitration as adjusted 
to wartime requirements by special emergency regulations. Without 
entering into a detailed description of these systems it will be 
sufficient to summarise the main principles of wartime wage policy 
in these countries.? 

It will be remembered in the first place that in Australia, both 
in the States and in the Commonwealth, the establishment of a 
living wage has for some forty years been one of the principal func- 
tions of the system of conciliation and arbitration. The living or 
basic wage of an unskilled married worker with children, as defined 
by the arbitration authorities, must not only be sufficient to satisfy 
the minimum requirements of ordinary life but must also provide 
a minimum standard of comfort. The family unit usually adopted 
for fixing the minimum wage in most of the Australian States 
consists of father, mother, and three children. In New South Wales, 
however, where a child endowment system has been in force since 
1929, the family unit is limited to father, mother, and one child. 
In order to maintain the purchasing power of the living wage, which 
is established mainly with reference to the criterion of need, the legis- 
lation, both Commonwealth and State, provides for the periodical 
(every three months) and automatic adjustment of the basic wage 
to fluctuations in the cost of living. It ought also to be recalled that 
since 1936 the basic wage has included a “prosperity loading”’, 





1 Cf. The Labour Gazette, Nov. 1941: “‘Minister of Labour’s Review of Wages 
Stabilisation Order”, p. 1365. 

? For an account of the arbitration systems of Australia and New Zealand, 
see INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFFick, Studies and Reports, Series D, No. 22: 
The Minimum Wage. An International Survey (Geneva, 1939), pp. 5-49 
for Australia and pp. 151-177 for New Zealand. 
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which varies according to the State and the degree of economic 
prosperity. 

This traditional guarantee of a minimum living wage, provided 
by the Australian regulations, has been considerably strengthened 
during the war by an Act of 7 April 1941, introducing a general 
system of child endowment under which the mother of a family 
receives an allowance of five shillings a week in respect of each 
dependent child after the first.! 

As already stated*, the Commonwealth Arbitration Court has 
been given power by an Order in Council of 16 December 1940 to 
control wages and working conditions throughout the country and 
is thus able to make wage policy serve the promotion of war produc- 
tion. It should be noted in the present connection that the Court 
has granted special ‘“‘war loadings” (usually from three to six shillings 
a week) in a number of industries and occupations to compensate 
workers for the particularly heavy work involved in carrying out 
war contracts. These loadings were also embodied in the National 
Security (Employment) Regulations as the maximum payable over 
and above the standard rate to specified workers in war industries.* 

In addition to their prerogative of establishing minimum living 
wages, the arbitration authorities also have power to fix secondary 
rates of wages (as against the primary or basic rates) for the remu- 
neration of particular skill and output, and they have made use 
of this authority to grant special increases in war industries, thus 
maintaining that differentiation between skilled and unskilled 
wages which acts as an incentive to output. 

Further, in order that the wage increases freely agreed upon 
by the parties may not endanger the whole wages and prices struc- 
ture, the wage control authorities in Australia collaborate closely 
with the price control authorities. According to a memorandum 
submitted by the Commonwealth Prices Commissioner to the 
Minister for Trade and Customs in December 1941, only the wage 
increases awarded by the Court of Arbitration or formally confirmed 
by it are taken into account by the Prices Commissioner in estimat- 
ing the cost of production. On the other hand, the cost of increases 
agreed upon between the parties must be borne by the employer 
alone, who may not increase prices in consequence. ‘‘Recognition 
of an employer’s right to pass on these increased costs in higher 
prices would be cutting across efforts being made in other directions 
to mobilise labour for munitions work.’’* 





1 Cf. E. Ronald WaLKkr, loc. cit., pp. 406-407. 
? See above, p. 536. 

* Cf. E. Ronald WALKER, /oc. cit., p. 405. 

4 Industry and Trade (Melbourne), Dec. 1941. 
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Through the impact of the war in the Pacific the Government 
of Australia has recently very much strengthened its control of all 
economic affairs, including the movement of wages. On 19 February 
1942 the Government issued new National Security (Economic 
Organisation) Regulations!, which provided, among other measures 
of economic control (such as the stabilisation of the prices of all 
goods and services, the limitation of profits to 4 per cent., the 
prohibition of the transfer of certain property, the fixing of maxi- 
mum rates of interest), for the stabilisation of all wages and salaries 
at their level on 10 February 1942. An industrial authority? may, 
however, include in any award, order or determination a provision 
to alter any rate of remuneration (a) if the plaint, reference or 
application in respect of which the award, order or determination 
is made was lodged with or referred to the industrial authority prior 
to 10 February 1942; or (6) with the approval of the Minister for 
Labour and National Service, if the authority is satisfied that the 
rates of remuneration in respect of which the alteration is sought 
are anomalous. 

Any industrial authority before which any plaint or reference 
seeking any alteration in remuneration was pending on 10 February 
1942 was required to hear and determine the matter, in so far as it 
related to that alteration, before 1 May 1942 or before such later 
date as the Minister in special cases approved. Further, the pay- 
ment or acceptance of an altered rate of remuneration is admissible 
where the alteration is in consequence of: (a) any automatic adjust- 
ment which, in pursuance of any law or any award, order or deter- 
mination of an industrial authority or of an industrial agreement, 
follows a variation in the cost of living; (6) the promotion of an 
employee to a higher position; (c) the completion by the employee 
of an initial period of probation; or (d) a periodical increment 
granted to an employee who, under the terms and conditions of 
his employment, advances to a maximum rate of remuneration by 
periodical increments. 

It is clear from the text of this Order (as amended on points of 
detail on various occasions in 1942) that the total stabilisation of 
wages and salaries at the level reached on 10 February 1942 does 
not infringe the principles on which the regulation of wages is based 
in Australia, namely, the automatic adjustment of a minimum 





1 Statutory Rules, 1942, No. 76. 

2 For the purposes of the Regulations, “industrial authority” means “the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration and any other tribunal or 
person constituted by or under any law of the Commonwealth for the purpose 
of hearing and determining industrial disputes and making awards or orders in 
settlement thereof, and any tribunal which is a State industrial authority within 
the meaning of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1934”. 
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living wage to the cost-of-living index, the granting of war bonuses, 
provision for the remuneration of special skill, etc. 

In New Zealand the development of wartime wage policy has 
followed a somewhat similar trend to that in Australia. The New 
Zealand Court of Arbitration has power to fix basic wage rates by 
issuing orders applicable to all adult workers (with separate rates 
for men and women) without awaiting an application from the 
parties concerned. The basic rate must be such as will in the opinion 
of the Court “be sufficient to enable a man in receipt thereof to 
maintain a wife and three children in a fair and reasonable standard 
of comfort’. While the Court of Arbitration has power to revise 
the basic wage rate from time to time, there is not, as in Australia, 
provision for automatic revision. But after the war broke out the 
Court was given, under the Rates of Wages Emergency Regulations 
1940, No. 86, the necessary powers to amend the basic rates by 
general orders, to meet increasing living costs. These Regulations 
were amended by an Order in Council of 18 February 1942, under 
which the Court may exclude from the increase any part of the 
weekly remuneration in excess of the amount it specifies. The term 
‘“‘remuneration”’ is defined as actual earnings, including piece or 
time wages, overtime pay, and other special payments. Under 
these emergency regulations, general orders amending wages may 
be made by the Court of Arbitration upon the application of any 
industrial union or association of employers and workers. In making 
general orders the Court is required to take into account: (1) the 
general economic and financial conditions affecting trade and 
industry as a whole in New Zealand; (2) the cost of living; (3) any 
rise or fall in the cost of living since any previous order was made; 
(4) all other relevant conditions. A period of not less than six months 
after the making of a general order must elapse before another 
general order affecting rates of remuneration may be made. 

The Arbitration Court made use of its emergency powers on 
two occasions, in 1940 and in 1942, to adjust wage rates to increased 
living costs. A first general Order granted a general increase of 5 
per cent. in wage rates under all awards and agreements in New 
Zealand with effect as from 12 August 1940, and a second Order 
provided for a general increase of 5 per cent. in wage rates as from 
7 April 1942 but limited its application to that part of the wage 
which does not exceed £5 a week for men, £2.10.0 a week for women 
and £1.10.0 for young persons. The issue of the Order of 7 April 
1942 was followed by a Government announcement that the rates of 
workers on defence construction would be increased by 5 per cent., 
and that the lower paid State employees would be granted an 
additional cost-of-living allowance. These periodical increases in 
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wage rates were intended to adjust the level of wages to the cost-of- 
living index number. 

The Court justified its second general Order on the ground that 
conditions in trade and industry had been affected by Japan’s entry 
into the war to a much smaller extent than it had originally anti- 
cipated and that the retail cost-of-living index had continued to 
rise and had shown definite acceleration in the last few months. 

It should be added that at the beginning of the war the Ministry 
of Labour was given extensive control over employment conditions 
by the Labour Legislation Emergency Regulations, 1939, as amend- 
ed in 1940, 1941 and 1942. Under these regulations the Minister of 
Labour is empowered, if it appears to him to be necessary or expedi- 
ent to do so for securing the public safety, the defence of New 
Zealand, or the efficient prosecution of the war, or for maintaining 
supplies and services essential to the life of the community, to 
suspend, by Order published in the Gazette, the provisions relating 
to conditions of employment of any Act or any regulations made 
under any Act, or of any award or industrial agreement under the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1925, or of any agree- 
ment under the Labour Disputes Investigation Act, 1913, or of 
any voluntary agreement, and to prescribe by the same or a subse- 
quent Order conditions of employment in lieu thereof. Any such 
Order made by the Minister of Labour will apply either to whole 
industries or parts thereof, or to particular cases, and will take 
effect from the date and upon the terms prescribed by the Order. 
The Minister of Labour may, if he thinks fit, vary, extend, or revoke 
previous Orders. 

The Government’s general policy regarding wages and prices is 
directed towards the stabilisation of wages, salaries, rents, and the 
prices of essential services and commodities and has been adopted 
with the full consent of the employers’ and workers’ organisations. ! 


* * * 


The above brief survey will have shown that under the stress 
of the same wartime necessities, wage policy in the democratic 
countries has evolved on more or less the same lines and has been 
inspired by the same fundamental principles. 

The main object of any wage policy in wartime is of course to 
stabilise wage rates at a particular level, since what is desired is 
precisely to prevent a continued and uncontrolled rise in the price 
of labour (an essential factor of the cost of production) from leading 
in the long run to inflation and therefore to disorganisation of the 
war production programme. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Jan. 1941, Vol. XLIII, No. 1, p. 90. 
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The stabilisation of all wage rates has been imposed by law in 
Australia, Canada, and the United States. In Great Britain it has 
been made possible in practice by strict measures of indirect control 
(price control, rationing, taxation, voluntary savings, etc.) and 
by the discipline to which the workers’ and employers’ organisations 
have submitted of their own accord. But in no country has the 
stabilisation of wage rates meant the freezing of wages for the dura- 
tion of the conflict. In point of fact, all the national regulations 
provide for the necessary correctives to alleviate the strict applica- 
tion of the principle, in particular, in the case of the lowest paid 
categories of workers. Furthermore, certain exceptions are allowed 
in order that the wage system may continue to act as an incentive 
to output and thus play an active part in the war production policy. 

In the first place, the wage control authorities may depart from 
the principle of stabilisation to ensure that the workers will have a 
reasonable minimum subsistence. We have seen that in Australia 
and New Zealand the establishment of a living wage for all workers 
meets this requirement, and that in Canada and the United States 
the authorities are in a position to increase any wage rates which 
appear to them to fall below the minimum level of subsistence or 
to present inequalities as compared with the wages ordinarily paid 
in the same area, occupation, or kind of employment. Wartime 
wage policy has thus gone a long way towards giving effect to 
one of the principal labour demands, the fixing of a minimum 
living wage for all industries and occupations. It may also be 
recalled that Australia has considerably strengthened the traditional 
guarantee of the living wage by introducing, in the midst of war, 
a general family endowment system. 

A second reform of no less vital importance has similarly made 
marked progress since the outbreak of war. The wage control 
authorities in Canada and the United States have laid down the 
principle of equal pay for equal work irrespective of the worker's sex. 

Thus within the framework of the policy of wage stabilisation 
important reforms have been begun or carried out which have 
substantially improved the position of the lower paid workers. 

In the second place, the wage control authorities have power 
to adjust basic wages to fluctuations in the cost of living. It would, 
in fact, have been unfair if only the wage earners (whose wage 
rates would be stabilised) had to bear the consequences of any 
increase in the cost of living that might take place notwithstanding 
the control of prices. Hence in Australia and Canada the regula- 
tions provide for automatic adjustment, after a three months’ 
interval, of the basic wage rates to fluctuations in the cost of liv- 
ing, and the New Zealand Court of Arbitration may at its discre- 
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tion exercise the same power at six-monthly intervals. But com- 
pensation for the higher cost of living is granted in full only in 
Australia. In Canada the full compensation applies only to work- 
ers whose wages are equivalent to the minimum for subsistence, 
and those who are paid at a higher rate receive only partial com- 
pensation or a lump sum. In New Zealand the Court of Arbi- 
tration may exclude a specified fraction of the remuneration from 
the wage adjustment. Thus in certain countries the better paid 
workers are not completely protected against the effects of a 
possible rise in the cost of living. 

Thirdly, the wage control authorities may, within the limits 
laid down by the regulations, depart from the principle of stabilisa- 
tion in order that their wage policy may serve the purposes of 
war production. If wage policy were limited solely to the stabilisa- 
tion of wage rates, it would not be fulfilling its proper function in 
wartime. The wage incentive to output must continue to play its 
part, unless one of the essential springs of economic activity is to 
be broken. This is more particularly so in wartime, when wage 
policy, like economic policy as a whole, has to be placed at the 
service of war production. 

Stated simply, the problem may be put in the following terms: 
how can the stabilisation of all wage rates (which is indispensable 
to prevent inflation) be made compatible with the twofold necessity 
of differentiating wages (1) inside the undertaking according to 
the economic value of the work done measured by the worker’s 
skill and output, and (2) according to the relative importance of 
the various industries and occupations from the point of view of 
war production, in order to facilitate the transfer of labour from 
less essential industries to war industries. 

In normal times and in a liberal economy the Government is 
scarcely concerned with this problem. Wage rates and wage 
scales are fixed by free agreement between the parties, and the 
classification of industries from the point of view of the remunera- 
tion of labour is a spontaneous process resulting from the inter- 
play of the forces of supply and demand. But in wartime the 
Government has to assume this responsibility, at least as soon as 
it undertakes to control the whole movement of wages. 

The first problem, that of maintaining the differentiation of 
wages according to the worker’s skill and output, is not too difficult 
at first, since the wage rates for the various categories of workers 





1 In the United States, although the Anti-Inflation Act of 2 Oct. 1942 does 
not expressly provide for the periodical adjustment of basic wage rates to the 
cost of living, it authorises the President to adjust wages in order * ‘to aid in the 
effective prosecution of the war or to correct gross inequities’, which would 
pel to cover the case of the adjustment of wages to fluctuations in the cost 
of living. 
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have been fixed by free negotiation between the parties and are 
therefore deemed to be equitable for all concerned. 

But, as already seen, the stabilisation of basic wages, combined 
with their automatic adjustment to the cost-of-living index (an 
adjustment which in some countries compensates for the whole 
of the rise in the cost of living only where the wage rate is equi- 
valent to the minimum of subsistence), tends to favour the lower 
paid workers and therefore to diminish the ‘relative wages’’ of 
skilled workers, that is to say, to impair the incentive to work which 
consists in the differentiation of wages according to skill and 
output. 

The wage control authorities which are able to regulate wage 
movements as a whole have made use of their power to coun- 
teract this tendency. Thus the Commonwealth Court of Arbitra- 
tion in Australia has used its authority to increase the ‘‘secondary” 
rates of wages for the remuneration of particular skill or output, es- 
pecially in war industries, in order to maintain a sufficient differen- 
tiation between skilled and unskilled rates of wages. Similarly, in 
Canada the National War Labour Board has the necessary power 
to authorise or require employers to introduce new wage rates, if 
need be, or to alter existing wage scales, to make new classific- 
ations of workers, to change over from payment by time to pay- 
ment by results, etc. 

All the regulations naturally also authorise the employer to 
modify the wage rates in the event of the promotion of an employee. 
The fact remains, however, that the intervention of the control 
authorities is exceptional and takes place as a rule only at the 
request of the persons concerned. 

The solution would perhaps consist in providing for the peri- 
odical revision of wage scales and methods of remuneration, 
carried out by agreement between the control authorities and the 
workers’ and employers’ organisations concerned. 

The second problem, on the other hand, that of the differentia- 
tion of wages according to the relative importance of industries 
and occupations for war production, raises considerable difficulties 
in practice. 

The stabilisation of all wage rates obviously means that 
for the duration of the war the basic remuneration of workers 
in all industries and occupations in the country is frozen at the 
levels reached at the date chosen for stabilisation. Yet the differ- 
ences in those levels existing in the various industries were not 
due to differences in the value of the work done from the point of 


1Cf. E. J. Ricues: “Relative Wages in Wartime’’, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, pp. 214-237. 
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view of the war effort, but to a number of factors such as the 
prosperity of the undertaking, the shortage of labour, and, above 
all, the bargaining power of the workers’ organisations. It is, of 
course, possible that the spontaneous effect of these various factors 
may have been to make the level of wages highest in war industries. 
The enquiries made in Great Britain into the movement of wages 
from October 1938 to January 1942! show that although the war 
industries proper, that is to say, the metal and engineering indus- 
tries, had the highest average increase in wages, other industries 
which were equally vital to the war effort had not always had 
wage increases as great as those in certain civilian industries or 
industries of less importance to national defence. 

In other words, the rigid stabilisation of wage rates at the level 
that happened to have been reached at the date of stabilisation 
may hamper, rather than encourage, the transference of labour 
from civilian to war industries, which should of course be one of 
the main functions of a wartime wage policy. Thus the full im- 
portance of the problem of the differentiation of wages according 
to the relative utility of industries for national defence is seen 
only when considered in the light of wartime employment policy. 
It will be sufficient here to recall that in wartime the Government 
can no longer leave the movement of man-power to be determined 
by the law of supply and demand. It must take control of employ- 
ment in order to ensure that the war industries will at all times 
have the necessary labour power. To this end it must protect 
the essential industries against possible desertion by workers and 
against the competition of industries of less value to defence, and 
if need be, it must immobilise workers in their employment.’ 

But if such immobilisation is ordered in industries where the 
rates of wages which have been stabilised by law are low as com- 
pared with those in industries less essential to the war effort, the 
workers affected by the measure will justifiably feel that their 
rights have been infringed, and the result may be a decline in 
output. As already shown, in Australia the Commonwealth Court 
of Arbitration has overcome the difficulty by granting special 
“‘war loadings’”’ in a number of industries and occupations to com- 
pensate for the particularly heavy work involved in the rapid 
carrying out of war contracts. 

In point of fact, however, the problem is not merely one of 
wage policy and employment policy; it is also and above all a 
problem of economic policy in general. A satisfactory solution 





1 See above, p. 528. 
* Cf. P. WaELBROECK: “Labour Redistribution for War Industry”, in Interna- 


tional Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, pp. 367-394. 
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must no doubt be sought in the combined action of all the author- 
ities of economic control. It might consist in the establishment 
of a co-ordinated system of (1) economic priorities, (2) employment 
priorities, and (3) priorities from the point of view of remuneration, 
for all industries classified according to their relative importance 
for war production. 

The object of the above brief observations has merely been to 
show that a policy of wage stabilisation, such as is indispensable 
to prevent inflation, must nevertheless be sufficiently flexible to 
serve as a means of promoting war production. 


CONCLUSION 


In the above short account an attempt has been made to in- 
dicate the nature of one of the fundamental problems of industrial 
democracy in wartime, that of the organisation of industrial 
relations and the regulation of conditions of employment. We have 
seen that where a war economy is in process of total mobilisation, 
the forces of supply and demand cannot be left to operate without 
control; certain fundamental economic freedoms must be sacrificed, 
or at least their exercise must be suspended; and the methods of 
regulating conditions of employment must be adapted to the special 
needs of war. 

The process that has taken place during the war has in fact 
led to an increasing standardisation and rationalisation of industrial 
relations, which has taken the form of the extended regulation of 
conditions of employment through collective agreements made 
applicable to whole industries and occupations, the surrender of 
the right to strike and lockout for the duration of the war, and 
the voluntary acceptance of arbitration in labour disputes. In some 
countries it has led to the establishment by the Government, in 
conjunction with the occupational organisations, of general 
principles of wage policy that will protect the interests of the 
parties and also those of the community as a whole. But far from 
having led to the abolition of democratic procedure, the war has 
strengthened it considerably. It has, so to speak, precipitated a 
number of important reforms which would have taken years to 
mature in the slow evolution of peacetime. 

There can be no doubt that in wartime the State, being armed 
with the necessary powers to requisition, not only goods, but also 
persons for military or civilian service, is in a position to impose 
by force the measures required in the national interest. But in 
democratic countries—and this is the outstanding feature of the 
evolution of industrial relations in these countries—the integration 
of democratic methods of regulating conditions of employment 
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with the war economy tends to be the result not of compulsion 
but of collaboration between the Government and the parties 
concerned. The reason why it has been so easy to arrive at an 
agreement on the fundamental problems of the organisation of 
industrial relations in wartime is that all the persons concerned 
have been profoundly convinced that their common end—the 
speediest and most effective mobilisation of all the resources of the 
nation for victory—must outweigh sectional interests. 

The regulation of collective industrial relations in wartime 
brings out the deep-seated unity of the war economy, the close 
interdependence between the social problem of remuneration and 
the economic problem of production. Hence the centre of gravity 
of trade union action must be shifted more or less from the social 
field of industrial relations to the field of production. By admitting 
that their conditions of employment must be subordinated to the 
requirements of the war economy, the occupational organisations 
acquire the right to take an active part in framing and carrying 
out the programme of production. In actual fact all the democratic 
countries engaged in the war have made a point of associating, 
more than ever before, the organised forces of labour and produc- 
tion with the whole social and economic policy of the State. 
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The present war is focusing interest on the types of benefits 
afforded to veterans of the armed forces and their survivors by 
the United States Federal Government. These take various 
forms: pensions and compensation, death gratuity benefits, hospital, 
medical and surgical care, domiciliary care, burial or funeral 
expenses, military or naval insurance, adjusted compensation 
(bonus) payments, retirement payments, etc. In this article, the 
pension and compensation provisions, which are the most im- 
portant fiscally, will be sketched.? 

It is by no means easy to draw a picture of the involved legisla- 
tion that governs the payment of pensions or compensation to 
living veterans and to survivors of deceased veterans. What can 
be done is to provide the most essential information in a convenient 
general form, the purpose of tables I and II below. Exposition of 
the principles underlying the provisions, and comparisons with 
other forms of social legislation, must be left to subsequent dis- 
cussion. 


LivING VETERANS 


Table I summarises the pension or compensation payments 
available under the principal veterans’ provisions in August 1942. 
Current payments to veterans of service prior to 1898 are excluded 
as statistically insignificant. 

Two points on the method of constructing the table may be 
mentioned. First, the table presents the so-called service-con- 





1 Formerly of the United States National Resources Planning Board and of 
the Social Security Board. 

2? Fora gy, of the other benefits, see Veterans’ Benefits, House Docu- 
ment No. 300, 77th Congress, 1st Session, 1 July 1941, 
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TABLE I. MONTHLY PENSION AND COMPENSATION AMOUNTS PAYABLE 
TO LIVING UNITED STATES VETERANS IN 1942 





Non-service-connected 


Service-connected payments! payments? 





Spanish- 


Class of veterans 


American 
War, 
World Wars 


Peacetime 
service?® 


Spanish- 
American 
War 


Peacetime 
service’ 
3 





(i) Disabled Veterans 
Range of payments 7.50-187.50 
Specific payments: 

Anatomical losses 
or combinations 
of specified disa- 
bilities 

Additional losses 35? 
Helplessness _re- 
quiring regular 
aid and atten- 
dance 

General payments: 
Partial permanent 

disability® 
Partial temporary 
disability® 
Total permanent 
disability 75 60 
Total temporary 
disability: 
Without depen- 
dants 
With dependants 


150-2505 | 112.50-187.50° 
18.757 


112.50 100 


7.50-67.50 20-50” 


10 10 


(it) Non-disabled 
Veterans 


Payments at age 62 


and over 30 or 60% 


























1 Made to World War I veterans only, in col. 2 under the Act of 28 Mar. 1934 (Public Act 
No. 141, 73rd Congress) as amended, and in col. 3 under the Act of 20 Mar. 1933 (Public Act 
No. 2, 73rd Congress) as amended, or the associated Veterans’ Regulations if the rate is higher. 
The latter Regulations also apply to the other groups of veterans in cols. 3 and 4, 

2 World War I payments governed by the Veterans, Regulations, Spanish-American War 

ayments by the Act of 13 Aug. 1935 (Public Act No. 269, 74th Congress) and the Act of 24 
May 1938 (Public Act No. 841, 75th Congress). 
3 “Wartime” rates in col. 3 payable to veterans disabled in extra-hazardous or similar peace- 


time service (see pp. 573-574). 

4 For loss of eyes, eyes and limb, specified permanent total conditions, or double permanent 
total disability. 

5 For loss of hands, feet, sight, or specified combinations. 

* For loss of creative organ, or 1 or more hands or feet, in addition to other payments. 

7? For loss of 1 hand, foot, or eye, in addition to other amounts of $100 or less. 

§In addition to other payments. 

* Depends on impairment in earning power and other factors, according to the statute. 

10 See discussion of general payments, p. 572. 

11 $90 for self and wife plus $5 for each child; if no wife, $90 for self and first child plus $5 for 
each other child; $10 for each parent. 

12 $30 if 62-65 years, $60 thereafter. 
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nected and non-service-connected payments together; usually 
they are shown separately. This makes the general picture clearer 
and facilitates comparison. Second, the terms “‘pension”’ and ‘‘com- 
pensation”’ are referred to as payments in the table. These terms, 
though in administrative usage, are liable to be confusing because 
they have come to reflect incidents and peculiarities of the develop- 
ment of the legislation rather than the nature of the payments 
themselves. ! 

The main division of all the payments into (1) service-connected 
and (2) non-service-connected, however, follows administrative or 
legislative precedent. Service-connected payments are made for 
disability incurred by the veteran in “active service’ (table I, 
columns 2-4).? Disability may have originated prior to service 
when ‘‘aggravated”’ in it. The disability which affords a non- 
service-connected payment to World War I veterans (column 5) 
or Spanish-American veterans (column 6) need not have been 
incurred generally before the termination of active service; in certain 
instances, however, such payment may require a service-connected 
disability. Non-service-connected payments also include those to 
Spanish-American veterans who have attained a minimum age. 

It may be noted (table I, footnotes 1 and 2) that both types of 
payments are provided for by a number of statutes and by the 
Veteran’s Regulations. The statutes cited may be regarded as 
basic despite numerous amendments. A resumé of some recent 
developments of the pension legislation will indicate the significance 
of the statutes and the Regulations. 

Prior to 20 March 1933—an important dividing date—service- 
connected and non-service-connected ‘pensions’ were payable to 
Spanish-American veterans under a number of Acts, including the 
General Pension Law of 1862 (as amended). ‘‘Compensation’’ for 
service-connected disability was payable to World War I veterans 
under the War Risk Insurance Act of 6 October 1917 (as amended) 
until 7 June 1924, when the World War Veterans Act of 1924 was 
enacted. A 1930 amendment to the latter Act provided for “‘dis- 
ability allowances’’ for non-service-connected permanent partial 
and total disability. However, under the Economy Act of 20 
March 1933, all public laws granting pensions, compensation, and 
allowances, including disability allowances, to Spanish-American 
and World War I veterans and their survivors were repealed, and 
the Veterans’ Regulations‘, promulgated by the President, replaced 
the repealed provisions. These regulations also provided for pen- 





1 Service-connected payment to disabled World War I veterans and to sur- 
vivors of such veterans was termed ‘“‘compensation” until 20 Mar. 1933, when 
“‘pension” was substituted. On 28 Mar. 1934, the term ‘“‘compensation” was 
reapplied, but only to veterans. On that date, non-service-connected payment 
to disabled World War I veterans became “pension” instead of “disability 
allowance”’. 

2 Veterans who qualify under the Act of 20 Mar. 1933 (as amended), or 
the associated Veterans’ Regulations (see table I, footnote 1), must also have 
been disabled in the “‘line of duty”. 

* The partial disability allowances of $12-$24 were subsequently withdrawn, 
while the total disability allowance was reduced from $40 to $30 (Public Act 
No. 522, 71st Congress); the earlier rate was restored in June 1942. 

*Cf. United States Code Annotated: ‘‘Veterans’ Regulations Promulgated 
Pursuant to Chapter 12” (Nov. 1941). 
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sions to certain disabled peacetime veterans who had previously 
come under the general law. By the Act of 16 June 1933, certain 
of the repealed benefits were restored.' By the Act of 28 March 
1934, a considerable number of the repealed provisions affecting 
Spanish-American and World War I veterans were re-enacted, 
while all the repealed Spanish-American provisions were restored 
by the Act of 13 August 1935. Both these measures have under- 
gone amendment; but in this process, many of the provisions of 
the Act of 20 March 1933 remained applicable, and the Act in 
amended form is considered one of the basic laws governing the 
monthly payments. 

In the first column of table I, administrative precedent 
has suggested the division of all payments into (7) those for dis- 
ability and (77) those made upon attainment of a minimum age. 
The former group of disability payments are divided into specific 
and general payments, although these terms are not customarily 
extended to non-service-connected payments. 

Specific payments relate to disabilities which, together with the 
rate of compensation or pension therefor, are specified by statute 
or in the Veterans’ Regulations. They include service-connected 
payments to war or peacetime veterans who have sustained major 
anatomical losses, or who have become so helpless as to require 
regular aid and attendance (table I, footnotes 4 and 5). They also 
include payments for losses (footnotes 6 and 7) which are added 
to the other payments received by the veteran. The specific amount 
payable to “‘helpless’’ World War I veterans is likewise additional 
to other payments. The only specific non-service-connected pay- 
ments are those made to helpless Spanish-American veterans 
(column 6). 

General payments are those which are not specified as to both dis- 
ability and rate by statute. Although some of these payments are 
fixed in amount by law, they are all based upon disability rating 
schedules prepared by the Veterans’ Administration. They may 
be service-connected or non-service-connected. General payments 
to World War I veterans with service-connected disability (table I, 
column 2) are further divisible into the four groups—partial and 
permanent, partial and temporary, total and permanent, total 
and temporary. The monthly payments for temporary total and 
permanent total disability are fixed by statute, and the amounts 
for temporary partial and permanent partial disability are in 
proportion to the amounts for total disability. In case of temporary 
disability, additional amounts are granted for dependants. All 
other general payments shown differ from the foregoing in being 
payable without reference to the permanent or temporary character 
of the disability or to any dependants of the veteran. 

The subdivisions of service-connected and non-service-con- 
nected payments by period of wartime or peacetime service shown 
in the table are more or less self-explanatory. Where overlapping 
of service periods is evident, the veteran may qualify for benefit 
under more than one Act. In that case, he receives the benefit of 
the Act most favourable to him.? 


1 Pilblic Act No. 78, 73rd Congress. 
2 Cf, Veterans’ Benefits, loc. cit., p. 27. 
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In connection with all periods of service, the provisions usually 
cover the enlisted men, commissioned and emergency officers, and 
nurses of the Army and Navy. The Marines are included as part 
of the Navy. The Coast Guard was first accorded pensionable 
status in 1930; in 1941, benefits were extended retroactively to 
all members with service-connected disability incurred after 28 
January 1915. The Philippine Scouts have been covered along 
with other branches of the armed forces. Veterans of the Philippine 
Insurrection and the Boxer Rebellion come under the same pro- 
visions as Spanish-American veterans. Veterans of Siberian 
service up to 2 April 1920 are subject to the provisions for World 
War I veterans. 

Comparison of the amounts received by the veterans in the 
various categories may be left to the reader. It is necessary to add, 
however, that the amounts for service-connected disability in- 
curred in peacetime are payable at ‘‘wartime’’ rates (column 3) or 
‘“‘peacetime’”’ rates (column 4), depending on whether the disability 
was incurred in ‘“‘extra-hazardous’’ and similar service, or not. 
The distinction between the extra-hazardous and ordinary types 
of peacetime service is discussed below.? 

In order to qualify for pension or compensation, the veteran 
must meet a variety of conditions stipulated in the statutes. Only 
a few of these conditions can be discussed here. As indicated in 
the table, he must have incurred a disability or attained a minimum 
age. Except in the case of certain service-connected payments, 
he must have been “‘honourably discharged”. In the case of non- 
service-connected awards to Spanish-American veterans, a mini- 
mum length of service of 90 days is generally required. Disability 
due to ‘‘misconduct”’ disqualifies unless the applicants are certain 
World War I or Spanish-American veterans.? Non-service-con- 
nected payments may not be made to a World War I veteran 
whose annual income exceeds $1,000 if he is unmarried, or $2,500 
if he supports minor children. By ‘“‘presumption of soundness”, 
applicants for service-connected payments are held sound at the 
start of service except for defects then recorded, but a minimum 
length of service may be required, depending on the service period. 
By “‘presumption of service connection’’, World War I applicants 
who manifested tuberculosis or neuro-psychiatric disease prior 
to January 1925 are afforded a rebuttable presumption of service 
connection. World War I and Spanish-American veterans are 
also afforded a rebuttable presumption of service connection for 
certain chronic diseases becoming manifest within one year from 
discharge. 

The amount of the payment is affected by the type of service 
at the time when a peacetime disability was incurred. Thus a 
veteran who is entitled to a pension under part II of the Veterans’ 





1 See overleaf. 

? For instance, the requirement is not applied to World War I veterans who 
suffer from service-connected paralysis, paresis, or blindness, or are helpless or 
bedridden owing to any disability. 

* This income limitation also applies to a minor group of Spanish-American 
veterans who receive non-service-connected disability pensions under the Vet- 
erans’ Regulations. 
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Regulations, which is concerned with service-connected disability 
in peacetime service, is awarded ‘‘wartime’’ rates (column 3) 
instead of ‘‘peacetime’”’ rates (column 4) “‘if the disability resulted 
from an injury or disease received in line of duty: (1) as a direct 
result of armed conflict; or (2) while engaged in extra-hazardous 
service, including such service under conditions simulating war; 
or (3) while the United States is engaged in war’’.' By means 
of the third part of this provision, World War II veterans were 
brought into the pension system—that is, they were made eligible 
for payment at wartime rates under the Veterans’ Regulations. 


SuRVIVORS OF DECEASED VETERANS 


Table II summarises the pension or compensation payments 
available under the principal provisions for the survivors of de- 
ceased veterans. As in table I, survivors of veterans of service 
prior to the Spanish-American War are omitted, together with a 
minor group of beneficiaries under statutes not cited. 

In the table, all the payments received by survivors are divided 
into those for service-connected death and those for non-service- 
connected death. The former are made to qualified survivors of a 
veteran whose death was due to a service-connected disability. The 
latter are mainly of two types: (1) grants to survivors of World 
War I veterans who had had a service-connected disability, but 
had died from a non-service-connected cause; (2) grants to Spanish- 
American veterans who had had no service-connected disability. 

With the exception of the Act of 28 June 1934, the basic statutes 
providing for these payments are part of the same legislative frame- 
work as that for the veterans’ provisions (see table II, footnotes 
1 and 2). As amended and liberalised on numerous occasions, this 
1934 Act instituted the first form of non-service-connected pay- 
ment described below. World War II survivors were brought 
under the legislation by the Act of 19 December 1941 in a manner 
similar to World War II veterans. Under the Act of 11 July 19422, 
the system of service-connected payments to survivors was greatly 
simplified by the elimination of the so-called insurance limitation.* 
The amounts payable to the survivors of peacetime veterans were 
made more liberal on 30 July 1942. 

The periods of service shown in table II are the same as in 
table I, and the Philippine Insurrection, Boxer Rebellion, and 
Siberian Expedition are correspondingly associated with the 
Spanish-American War or World War I, as the case may be. 

Comparison of the amounts payable to survivors may again 
be left to the reader. It may be noted that column 2 gives the 
“wartime” rates, and column 3 the ‘“‘peacetime”’ rates. Wartime 





1 Public Act No. 359, 77th Congress, approved 19 Dec. 1941. 
2 Public Act No. 667, 77th Congress. 

__* Survivors who qualified under the Veterans’ Regulations had been subject 
either to the scale shown in table II, column 2, or to one containing somewhat 
lower amounts, depending on the amount of any concurrent sums received -by 
the survivors in the form of Government renewable, term or automatic insur- 
ance. Cf. Public Act No. 198, 76th Congress, and Public Act No. 242, 77th Con- 
gress, 
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TABLE II. MONTHLY PENSION AND COMPENSATION AMOUNTS PAYABLE 
TO SURVIVORS OF DECEASED UNITED STATES VETERANS IN 1942 





Service-connected Non-service-connected 
death payments! death payments? 





Spanish-American , 
War, World Wars i Spanish- 

I, II, service? American 
Peacetime service® War 


5 





Widow: 
Under 50 years 
Over 50 years 


Children (widow 
present )*: 

1st child: 
Under 10 years 
Over 10 years 

Each other child: 
Under 10 years 
Over 10 years 


Children (no widow)*: 
1 child 


2 children 
3 children 
Each other child 


Parents: 
1 parent 
2 parents 


All survivors: maxi- 
mum payment 62 64 























1 Survivors qualify under the Act of 28 Mar. 1934 (as amended), or under the Veterans’ 
Regulations; the scale in col. 2 is provided for in the latter. 

2 Made under the Act of 28 June 1934 (Public Act No. 484, 73rd Con ) as amended to 
) a ge I survivors (col. 4) and under the Act of 13 Aug. 1935 to ish-American survivors 
8 “Wartime” my in col. 2 payable to survivors of peacetime veterans who were disabled in 
“extra-hazardous” or similar service (see pp. 573.574). 

4 Deceased World War I veterans must have had service-connected disability (see p. 574). 

§ Children in cols. 2-4 may continue pe up to age 21 while attending school, or indefinitely 
if they become helpless before 18 . eligibility ceases upon marriage or at 18 years. 
Children i in col. 5 are eligible up oan age 16, or indefinitely if they beumane helpless before 16 years. 

* As to widow and children only. 


rates are payable to survivors of peacetime veterans who died of a 
service-connected disability incurred in extra-hasardous or similar 
service.! 

Various conditions must be satisfied by a survivor, or family 
of survivors, in order to qualify for pension or compensation under 
the statutes cited in table II. For non-service-connected pensions, 
the deceased veteran must have served 90 days, unless he was 





1 See above, pp. 573-574. 
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discharged before then for line-of-duty disability, or had a service- 
connected disability of given degree at death, depending on the 
statute. A widow must have married the veteran before a stipulated 
date, depending on the statute and period of service. She is dis- 
qualified permanently upon remarriage except for non-service- 
connected Spanish-American pensions, where payment may be 
resumed at the termination of the remarriage. Children generally 
become ineligible at the age of 16 or 18, but may continue to 
receive payment thereafter under certain conditions (see table II, 
footnote 5). Legitimacy is required for children qualifying under 
the Veterans’ Regulations. Illegitimate children of World War I 
and Spanish-American veterans may be eligible if acknowledged 
by the father. Stepchildren of the former veterans are also eligible. 
Dependency, which may arise at any time, is required of parents. 
If dependency continues after remarriage of the parent, payment 
is not terminated. World War I survivors are not entitled to non- 
service-connected death pensions if their income exceeds $1,000 
in the case of one survivor, or $2,500 in case of more than one 
survivor. 


STATISTICS OF PAYMENTS 


Tables III and IV summarise available data on numbers of 
veterans and survivors in receipt of pension or compensation 
at 30 June 1941 and amounts disbursed in the year ending 30 
June 1941.1 It should be borne in mind that during this fiscal 
year not all of the provisions described above were in effect. 


TABLE III. TOTAL PENSION AND COMPENSATION DISBURSEMENTS 
IN YEAR ENDED 30 JUNE 1941! 


(in thousands) 





Period of service 





$ $ $ 
Total 428,999 315,773 113,226 


World War I 257,825 192,562 65,263 
Peacetime service 17,669 14,383 3,286 
Spanish-American War 127,357 105,274 22,083 
Civil War 23,174 2,050 21,124 
Indian Wars 2,908 1,504 1,404 
War with Mexico 66 _ 66 























1 A small proportion of disbursements were made under special Acts (see table IV, footnotes 
2 and 3). 





1Source: Annual Report of = Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs for the 
Year 1941 (Washington, D.C., 1942). 
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TABLE IV. NUMBER OF VETERANS’ AND NUMBER OF SURVIVORS’ 
CASES RECEIVING PENSIONS AND COMPENSATION, AND AVERAGE 
MONTHLY RATE OF PAYMENT, AT 30 JUNE 1941 





Veterans Survivors’ cases 





Period of service 
and type of payment 


Average Average 
Wumber rate! Number rate! 





$ 
Grand total 615,506? 42.08 233,144° 





World War I: 
Total: All disability 422,200 37.49 118,8434 
Non-service-connected 72,478 26.76 22,010 
Service-connected: 349,722 39.71 96,833 
Permanent total 33,729 99.76 — 
Permanent partial 282,177 33.08 
Temporary total 1,533 88.89 
Temporary partial 32,283 32.59 


Peacetime service 36,854 32.36 
Spanish-American War: 
Total 152,994 56.28 
Non-service-connected: 151,497 56.08 
Disability 115,553 55.92 
Minimum age 35,944 56.61 
Service-connected 1,497 77.00 
Civil War 1,542 97.14 
Indian Wars 1,916 63.09 


War with Mexico — ood 























1 Average monthly value of payments at 30 June 1941. 

2 Excludes 799 veterans paid under special Acts; payments for these are included in table ITI. 
a : 4,370 survivors’ cases paid under special Acts; payments for these are included in 

le III. 

4 Includes 186,507 survivors. 

S Includes 16,560 survivors. 

*Includes 65,441 survivors. 








INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE MARITIME CONVENTIONS 


The British Minister of Labour and National Service announced 
in the House of Commons on 10 September 1942!, in reply to a 
question, that he proposed to discuss with the National Maritime 
Board at an early date the position in regard to the Maritime 
Conventions not yet ratified by Great Britain. He was taking 
this action, he stated, in accordance with the resolution on the 
ratification of Conventions adopted by the Joint Maritime Com- 
mission at its recent session.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION AND 
Post-War PLANNING 


A SWEDISH PROPOSAL FOR COLLABORATION 


A number of women’s organisations in Sweden, with an ag- 
gregate membership of 500,000 and representing all shades of 
opinion, submitted to the Government on 4 July 1942 a memo- 
randum urging it to collaborate with the International Labour 
Organisation in the study of the social and economic problems of 
the post-war world. The memorandum reads as follows: 


The International Labour Organisation is one of the few institutions which, 
during the years between the wars, achieved positive results in its international 
work, and which also, during the war now in progress, is continuing its activities 
on a comprehensive scale. The contributions it has made in the field of interna- 
tional social policy have given rise to social legislation of fundamental importance 
to many countries. 

At the last Conference of the International Labour Organisation, held in 
New York in November 1941, a resolution was adopted which affirmed the ability 
and duty of the Organisation to take part both in the planning and in the carrying 
out of economic and social reconstruction after the war. At the same time, it was 
resolved to suggest to the Governments of the Member States of the Organisation 
that they should, if they had not already done so, set up agencies which, in colla- 
boration with the International Labour Organisation, would carefully study the 
social and economic problems of the post-war world in the different countries 
and plan the solution of these problems. 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 383, No. 102, col. 319. 
‘Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 169. 
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It is our firm conviction that Sweden in many ways has a special responsibility 
towards the problems of peace, particularly in the present connection. Its mem- 
bership in the International Labour Organisation, the position it has attained 
in the field of social policy, and the fact that it is still outside the war im on 
this country the obligation to make as great a contribution as possible to the work 
of post-war reconstruction. 

For the above reasons the undersigned organisations respectfully urge that 
the Government should appoint a committee of experts, in conformity with the 
request of the International Labour Organisation, in order to study and make 
plans with regard to post-war problems in the economic and social fields.* 


A BULGARIAN OPINION ON THE WoRK OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANISATION 


Professor Ilia Yanouloff, member of the I.L.O. Committee of 
Experts on the Application of International Labour Conventions, 
has published a study entitled ‘Sociological and Judicial Analysis 
of the International Labour Organisation”’ in the periodical issued 
by the Bulgarian State College of Finance and Administration. 


After setting forth fully the nature, scope and effects of the Conventions, the 
author continues: 


The International Labour Organisation has justified the hopes set on it 
since its foundation. The adoption by different Governments of the 63 inter- 
national Conventions and 56 Recommendations and the considerable number 
of ratifications of these texts are the best proof. Like all human undertakings, 
this body is not without defects which will have to be rectified. But no one 
can deny that the Organisation, in pursuing a world social policy, has pointed 
the way to a peaceful transformation of the capitalist system into an entirely 
new order of social justice. . . 

A sociological and judicial analysis of the international labour Conventions 
is of theoretical and practical interest alike, in view of the far-reaching social 
changes that will inevitably take place after the present war. . . 


Referring to the future of the Organisation, the author concludes: 


It may be affirmed that the fundamental causes which justified the estab- 
lishment of the International Labour Organisation in 1919 still persist, and 
even that their influence is more pressing than in the past. If the Organisation 
did not exist, it would have to be created after the war. In the future the 
Organisation will play a still more decisive part than before in the reconstruc- 
tion of world economy and the re-establishment of social peace.* 


VISITS TO THE OFFICE 
Mr. CLEMENT R. ATTLEE 


The Right Honourable Clement R. Attlee, British Secretary 
for the Dominions and Deputy Prime Minister, visited the Inter- 
national Labour Office on 29 September 1942. 


It will be recalled that Mr. Attlee attended the Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation held in New York in October-November 1941 as a special 
representative of the British Government. 

Mr. Attlee, who was received by Mr. E. J. Phelan, Acting Director of the 
Office, and by its leading officials, was accompanied by Mr. Arthur Jenkins, his 
Parliamentary Private retary, Mr. P. A. Clutterbuck, Assistant Secretary 
of the Dominions Office, and Mr. I. M. R. Maclennan, Senior Secretary of the 
British High Commissioner's Office in Ottawa. 


1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
? Communication to the I.L.O. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
WarRTIME TRANSFERENCE OF LABOUR IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Under the above title the International Labour Office has 
published a report describing in detail the methods adopted in 
Great Britain for the transfer of labour to war work. 


This study of the evolution of policy and practice in a country which has 
reached a relatively advanced stage in the mobilisation of its man-power is divided 
into four principal sections, discussing indirect incentives to labour transfer, the 
direct organisation of transference, the social problems connected with transfer- 
ence, and administrative organisation. A brief final section is devoted to “the 


present situation’’.! 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


THE CZECHOSLOVAK MINISTRY OF ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION 


A Decree of the Government of the Czechoslovak Republic 
issued in London on 3 July 1942 formally defines the authority 
and organisation of the Ministry of Economic Reconstruction.’ 


The functions of the Ministry are the following: 


(1) Preparation of urgent transitional matters concerning supplies after the 

conclusion of hostilities, and, in particular, the securing of the samoad possible 
uantity of foodstuffs for the Czechoslovak Republic and preparation for their 
istribution; 

(2) Preparation of evidence of damage done by the war to public and private 
property, and evaluation, compensation, and restoration of such damage; 

aun Preparation for the reconstruction of agricultural economy, e.g., land 
reform; 

(4) Planning for the reconstruction of industrial enterprise, and, in particular, 
for a new system for such enterprise, e.g. socialisation of the chief branches of in- 
dustrial production (mines, etc.); 

(5) Preparation for the establishment of a planning centre and for the tran- 
sition from war economy to peace economy, with special regard to long-term 
problems. 

The Ministry of Economic Reconstruction is also charged with maintaining 
liaison with all Allied institutions and representatives dealing with reconstruction 


questions. 
The Decree, which supplements an earlier Decree of the President of the 


Republic of 13 December 1941, specifies that the Minister of Economic Recon- 
struction is responsible for carrying out the duties outlined above.* 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING OF THE PoLISH GOVERNMENT IN 
LONDON 


Planning for the social reconstruction of Poland has been en- 
trusted to the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare established 
in London. To deal with these problems the Minister has set up 
a special Social Reconstruction Department. 

1 Studies and Reports, Series C (Employment and Unemployment) No. 24, Montreal, 1942, 
vi + 163 pp. $1; 4s. Cloth bound edition: $1.50; 5s. 
2Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 424; Vol. XLVI, No. 2, 


Aug. 1942, p. 176. 
+ Communication to the I.L.O. 
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This Department is analysing the changes in the social conditions of 
Poland brought about by the war and by enemy occupation. It is drawing up 
the lines of the future social policy of Poland with respect to the migration of the 
population; social assistance (especially assistance for mothers and children and 
for civil and military invalids), the organisation of food distribution, and the 
housing problem raised by the homeless population. Later it will deal with prob- 
lems of labour legislation and social insurance. 

A special branch of the Social Reconstruction Department will collect informa- 
tion in regard to the political and legal aspects of social problems in Poland prior 
to the war and during the enemy occupation. This same branch is also studying 
the social reforms and plans of the Allied countries and the activities of interna- 
tional institutions dealing with social problems. 


Another department of the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Welfare is particularly concerned with problems of public health. 

The Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Shipping is respon- 
sible for planning the economic reconstruction of Poland. 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN AUSTRALIA 


The Australian Government has introduced a Bill in the 
House of Representatives to amend the Constitution in order 
that the Commonwealth Parliament may be in a position to deal 
with post-war reconstruction on a national basis. The Attorney 
General and Minister of External Affairs, in introducing the Bill 
on 1 October 1942, stated that the existing Constitution, adopted 
in 1900, was too inflexible to permit the attainment of the ideals 
of the United Nations with respect to the “four freedoms” and the 
objectives of the Atlantic Charter. 


The Bill provides that the power of Parliament shall be extended to permit 
it to make laws to carry into effect the war aims and objectives of Australia as 
one of the United Nations, including measures tending to achieve economic 
security and social justice in the post-war world and for the purpose of post-war 
reconstruction generally. These measures call for new laws with respect to: 


(1) Reinstatement and advancement of soldiers and dependants of those 
killed or disabled; 

(2) Employment, including transfer of workers from wartime industries; 

(3) Development of the country and expansion of production and markets; 

(4) Production and manufacture of goods, the supply of goods and services, 
and establishment and development of industries; 

(5) Prices of goods and services, including their regulation and control. 

(6) Profiteering; 

(7) Encouragement of population; 

(8) Carrying into effect of the guarantee of the ‘‘four freedoms”: freedom of 
speech and expression, religious freedom, freedom from want and freedom from fear. 

(9) National works and services, including water conservation, irrigation, 
afforestation, and protection of the soil; 

(10) Improvement of living standards; 

(11) Transport, including air; 

(12) National health and fitness; 

(13) Housing of the people; 

(14) Child welfare. 


The proposal for a constitutional amendment was made in consequence of a 
recommendation by a Cabinet Committee calling for the investment of the Com- 
monwealth Parliament ‘‘with legal powers sufficiently wide to save the nation 
from the chaos which is most likely to result unless the Commonwealth is able 
to deal with post-war reconstruction on a national basis. During peacetime the 
constitutional limitations on the Commonwealth’s powers and the divergent 





1 Communication from the Polish Minister of Labour and Social Welfare. 
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views of six State Parliaments are serious impediments to nation-wide planning 
and national undertakings, which would be an integral portion of the period of 
reconstruction’’.? 


Economic AND SocraL PLANNING IN COLOMBIA 


The Government of Colombia has established a number of 
special agencies which are concerned with different aspects of 
economic and social planning, including planning for the post-war 
period. 

A National Commission for Economic Studies was set up by an Executive 
Order of 1 April 1942 and charged with a ring and drawing up projects for 
the Colombian Government to submit to t tee Lacon Technical Economic 
Conference which is to be convened in accordance with Resolution XXV adopted 
by the Third Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics.? 
The Commission will analyse both present and post-war economic problems and 
will consider the social aspects of any economic solutions that may be arrived at. 
It is composed of the Minister of Finance and Public Credit, the Minister of War, 
the Minister of National Economy, the Minister of Public Works, the National 
Superintendent of Imports, the Head of the Office of Export and Exchange Con- 
trol, the Manager of the National Federation of Coffee Growers, the Director of 
the Department of Commerce of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Manager 
of the Agricultural, Industrial and Mining Credit Fund, the President of the 
National Committee of Coffee Growers (and formerly Minister of Finance and 
Public Credit), a former Minister of Foreign Affairs and of Finance and Public 
Credit, a former Minister of Public Works, the Manager of the Institute for 
Industrial Development, and two experts on economic problems. 

In addition, the Government had previously set up the Institute for Industrial 
Development by Decrees of 18 June and 18 July 1940, to promote the develop- 
ment of Colombian economy. This body encourages the establishment of new in- 
dustties, especially with a view to the manufacture of products which are difficult 
to acquire or import in the present circumstances. 

The Government has also established an Institute for Land Credit, which is 
responsible for the con:truction of rural dwellings. This Institute is studying 
rural housing projects as a means of meeting the needs of the present and future 
economic situation.’ 


Post-WAR PROGRAMME OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


Two reports issued recently in the United States by the National 
Association of Manufacturers indicate some of the policies being 
advocated by American business concerning wartime measures to 
be taken in preparation for the post-war period. The first deals 
with post-defence problems; the second. contains a practical pro- 
gramme for industry. 


Post-War Problems. 


A report prepared by the Committee on Post-War Problems of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and approved by its Board of Directors in June 
1942 outlines certain policies which it is believed would lessen the severity of 
the transition from wartime to peacetime production. The report states that 
depression in some lines is inevitable even under the best of circumstances, but 
that the policies outlined would prevent the economic system from entering 
another period of prolonged unemployment, would facilitate readjustment, 
would hold waste and human suffering to the minimum, and would make it 
possible “‘to get back to a prosperous level of peacetime production, with em- 
ployment and good wages for everyone able and willing to work’’. 


1 The Gazette (Montreal) (Australian Associated Press Release), 2 Oct. 1942; The Montreal 


Daily Star and The Times (London), 5d “a. 1942. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 416. 
+ Communication to the I.L.O. 
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Proposed Government action. The nine proposals for Government action are 
summarised as follows: 


(1) Encourage the accumulation of a back-log or reserve of peacetime de- 
mands. This includes curtailment of expenditure by private individuals during 
the period of emergency and discontinuance of Government spending in all 
fields not obviously essential to war production, including non-defence housing 
and non-military power developments and such projects as the St. Lawrence 
Waterway. Federal, State, and local governments are urged to defer all post- 
ponable public works until after the war so that there may be an accumulation 
of necessary works to provide employment. The Government is asked to en- 
courage research by manufacturers into new products that may be useful in the 
transition period. The buying of defence bonds will reduce civilian demand for 
commodities and help to build up a back-log of post-emergency demand. 

(2) Open up the capital market and prevent a sudden collapse of bank 
credit. The Government should stand back of the contracts it has made with 
private business by accepting completion, or by reimbursing the contractor 
the costs incurred up to the time of cancellation, if cancellation is required. 
It should remove all restrictions on the capital market not essential to the pro- 
tection of the public and facilitate business firms getting whatever aid their 
credit position justifies. 

(3) Savings and investment. After the war, savings accumulated during the 
war period should be released for the purchase of goods and investment in order 
to provide the purchasing power needed to absorb all the goods produced. Re- 
sumption of private investment, both in new enterprises and in rejuvenation of 
old ones, is the avenue to full employment. All obstacles to private investment 
must be removed and individual money savings must move freely into invest- 
ment. 

(4) Reduce the tax load. If a sound tax policy is pursued during the emer- 
ency, it should be possible to make a substantial reduction in the total tax load. 
uch a reduction will add to the purchasing power in the hands of the public 

and encourage new enterprise at the creation of employment. It should be 


clearly understood that such policies should be pursued at the end of the defence 
effort, and it should therefore be provided in the legislation imposing any new 


levies that such taxes will either expire at the end of the defence programme, or 
that they will be reduced year by year thereafter, or that their proceeds will be 
used to reduce the public debt. 

(5) Avoid cost-price rigidities. To lessen the difficulty of the transition 
from a wartime to a peacetime production basis, there should be flexibility in 
the items of cost entering into the productive process. There should be a minimum 
of long-term contracts for wages and materials, and there should be no guaran- 
teeing of prices or setting of maximum or minimum prices by the Government. 

(6) Eliminate all emergency wartime regulation and control. So long as 
these regulations and controls are maintained, individual enterprise will be dis- 
inclined tc take risks or support the development of new activities. The legisla- 
tion establishing such regulation and control should therefore make provision 
for their termination immediately upon the end of the emergency. 

(7) Prevent unfair and discriminatory use of governmentally constructed 
defence plants. After the war, industrial plants constructed or acquired by the 
Government should not be operated for other than military purposes, and should 
be sold to private ownership on a competitive basis. 

(8) Keep excess army equipment off the open market. Excess army supplies 
at the end of hostilities Anse 5 be liquidated over a period of years or sold only 
at such times as prices show a tendency to rise because of inadequacy of supply. 

(9) Refuse to subsidise distressed industries. Industry and agriculture should 
be able to stand on their own feet if the capital markets are opened up, needless 
rules and regulations restricting business are removed, the credit structure is 
prevented from collapsing, and wage cost and price rigidities are eliminated. 
There should therefore be no form of Government subsidies for industries unable 
to continue operations without further aid. 


Recommendations to private industry. The programme includes the following 
four recommendations to private industry. 


(1) Develop new products. If products are developed in laboratories durin 
the war and are available for production at the end of the emergency, this will 
help to sustain employment and to lessen the severity of the readjustment. 
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(2) Provide dismissal wages for industrial workers. If industry is enabled 
to plan ahead and set up reserves during the period of emergency, it could provide 
liberal dismissal wages for its workers when Government buying comes to an 
end. Consideration should be given to the establishment of such a reserve in 
connection with all defence contracts. This might be done by funds set aside 
for the purpose from taxes, such funds to be invested, perhaps, in special issues 
of United Grates Government obligations. 

(3) Use earnings to strengthen capital position. When increased earnings 
are the result of defence and military orders, they should not be used for dividends 
but set aside for the payment of debt, the retirement of securities, as a reserve 
against future loss, and the strengthening of working capital position of the 
company. Tax provisions should be modified with a view to encouraging private 
industry to build up such reserves. 

(4) Work constantly for an improvement of employer-employee relation- 
ships. Employees properly believe that during a period of rising prosperity con- 
ditions should be improved. Employers should therefore, to the greatest extent 
commensurate with the management of their companies, make every effort 
to better their relations with their workers during the improved business con- 
ditions resulting from the defence programme. At the same time they should 
oppose the establishment of uneconomic wages or the development of wage 
rigidities through long-term contracts which cannot be adjusted when business 
turns downward.! 























A Practical Programme for Industry. 


A second report made public by the President of the National Association 
of Manufacturers on 3 August 1942 outlines a practical programme for industry 
in preparing now for post-war problems. 

This report calls for the formation of management research to devise and 
suggest plans by which each company can meet post-war problems—how it 
—— goods and provide jobs, how it can finance the post-war adjustment 

riod. 
- With respect to personnel the report urges each company to adopt every 
effective way of accomplishing stabilisation of employment. It proposes that 
the company should be ready for the immediate adoption in the post-war period 
of plans and methods for retraining employees now engaged in war production 
work of a special character and those returning to industrial work from the 
armed forces. Each company should provide free interchange of ideas between 
management and employees in all matters and company policies of mutual 
interest, such as wages, hours, and conditions of employment. Provision should 
be made for a wage level not less than equal to the general wage level for similar 
work in the community, the wage for each job being determined with reference 
to living conditions in the community and to other jobs in the plant—with due 
regard for the skill, responsibility, experience, physical demands, and hazards 
which the job requires. The company should maintain good working conditions: 

rsonal conveniences which appeal to the self-respect of employees; proper 
ighting, ventilation and workroom temperatures; and a high standard of 
orderliness and cleanliness. Finally, all employees should be encouraged to make 
suggestions for the improvement of methods and working conditions, with ap- 
propriate recognition when and if any given suggestion is adopted. 

Other provisions of the programme are concerned with the development of 
new products and new materials and methods of maintaining sales and distribu- 
tion services during the war.” 






























CaTHOLIC LEADERS AND SocIAL Po.Licy 
INTER-AMERICAN SEMINAR ON SOCIAL STUDIES 


An Inter-American Seminar on Social Studies, convened by 
the Social Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, was held in the United States from 24 August to 12 
September 1942. It was attended by Catholic leaders of social 


1 NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS: 1941 Annual Report of the Committee on 


Economic Policy: Post-Defense Problems. 
2 Preparing Now for Post-War Problems: A Practical Program for Industry, from the ?. 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, Committee on Post-War Problems (July 1942). 
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action from the following countries: Argentina, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, United States, 
and Venezuela. A member of the Cultural Division of the State 
Department attended the meeting, and the International Labour 
Office was also represented. The sittings took place in Washington, 
D.C., Chicago, University of Notre Dame, Detroit, Buffalo, 
New York, and ended in Washington. The problems discussed 
included industry, agriculture, social legislation, inter-American 
relations, and post-war reconstruction and the part which the 
Americas will be called upon to play in it. The final statement 
adopted by the Seminar lays down certain general principles for 
post-war reconstruction, from which the following passages have 
been taken. 


The crisis of our civilisation that culminates now in the war is, before every- 
thing, a tragedy of morality. It springs from a false notion of man and from man's 
forgetfulness of his own origin, destiny, and mission on earth . . . Political systems 
and philosophical systems that deny the equality of mankind and break its unity, 
the lust for domination, and the persecutions founded on racial or religious dis- 
crimination are inhuman, anti-Christian, and barbarous. . . 

It is the Government’s function and duty to gain the general welfare and to 
assure right conditions of social life and allow self-governing natural groupings, 
to serve according to their capacities the human person and help him fulfil his 
mission on earth and his supernatural destiny in the most perfect way possible. 

The totalitarian State, the State that denies the human person and oppresses 
him, denies and oppresses his freedom and dignity; that makes the State the very 
purpose of life and not the means through which man and man’s natural group- 
ings can live, betrays the common good and must suffer the condemnation of 
every civilised and Christian conscience. Even when not totalitarian, any Gov- 
ernment that suppresses the individual or persecutes him in his essential rights 
deserves a complete condemnation. 

Democracy, whatever its deficiencies may have been in the past, is certainly 
opposed to totalitarianism, and when it is directed by Christian principles con- 
stitutes a system under which Christian living can be best achieved. Individualis- 
tic democracy only recently has begun to recognise that the normal life of a nation 
requires, besides political self-government, a vast network of self-governing 
organised groups. Self-governing families, self-governing industries and profes- 
sions, a self-governing Church, self-governing cultural organisations are of the 
very nature of a sound democracy as agents, along with government, of the 
general good. This organic, closely inter-related democracy, we must build. 

Social reform is necessary immediately. In conformity with the teachings of 
the church, 2nd particularly with the encyclicals Rerum Novarum and Quadrage- 
simo Arno, the Christian concept of labour must be re-established. The working 
people must get their just wage, and in calculating it their headship of a family 
must be given its due weight. 

They must have economic security against the risks, personal and social, 
that prevent their gaining a living. Access to ownership, rural and city, must be 
broadened as widely as possible. Rie organisation of labour must be guaranteed. 
The Christian rules of justice and charity must be established. The poor must 
well. In the Americas special protection must be given to Indians and 

oes. 
ot class struggle but social peace is our goal through the establishment of a 
system of self-governing industries and professions . . 

International collaboration, whole and sincere, is imperative to conquer the 
crisis and to organise the post-war world on a firm foundation. The egoism that 
has often been the basic rule of many a nation must give way to universal values. 
Yet a new method is not enough. A new spirit must come. It must rule interna- 
tional life so as to prevent the recurrence of the purposes, systems, and procedures 
that caused the present catastrophe. A scale of values based on the primacy of 
the spirit must be made the source of the specific rules of international life. . . 

In addition to world governmental organisation, national and world economic 
organisation is necessary. It is necessary to make economic life serve the general 
good of all mankind. The form of organisation should be one that emphasises 
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the free organisations of business, of labour, of farmers, and of the professions, 
assisted and supervised by Government. . . The crisis cannot be resolved without 
a close and effective co-operation between Governments and spiritual forces. 











GOVERNMENT Po.nicy In MExIco 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT TO CONGRESS 







A summary is given below of the Report which the President 
of the Republic of Mexico, General Avila Camacho, submitted 
to the Mexican Congress on the work of the Executive Power 
during the period 1 September 1941 to 31 August 1942. 


The Supreme Defence Council. 


The President has set up a Supreme Defence Council, composed of represent- 
atives of the executive, legislative, and judicial authorities, agriculture, labour, 
commerce, industry, mining, the organised professions, and all other elements 
able to collaborate in the emergency tasks created by the war. The Council is 
also to act as an institution for promoting the rational and co-ordinated exploita- 
tion of the country’s manifold resources. 

In announcing the appointment of this Council, the President said: ‘The 
peasants are united; the workers’ organisations have liquidated their differ- 
ences; ... the manufacturers understand now, better than ever before, that there 
can be no reasonable individual profits’ other than those which “‘benefit not only 
one class, but the Republic as a whole’. For this purpose “capital and labour, 
technical competence and talent, are all working for the life of Mexico’. 





















Government Policy. 
With regard to the principles inspiring the policy of the Government, the 
President said: 

Without the ideals that we uphold, the peace of the future will be lacking 
in dignity. But the peace we are seeking cannot be successfully maintained 
without a general modification of methods of work, or without a humanisation 
of commercial systems ... that will give all countries equal access to raw 
materials and to the elements which are indispensable for the rational mechan- 
isation needed by modern industry. 

The physical and mental skill of the new generations is in itself a great 
aspiration. Yet what use would it be to us to create it if we are not in a posi- 
tion to-morrow to give these new generations a chance of doing fruitful work, 
that is to say, a life free from the afflictions that accompany want, idleness, 
and maladjustment? 

The Government, being aware of this vast problem, has been concerned 
to create new openings for production ... that will offer concrete security to 
those who have a right to expect it, and will co-ordinate the application of 
those measures of social justice which we have conquered with regard to the 
holding of land as in the field of labour legislation. 

The victory of democracy must bring about the replacement of servitude 
by collaboration, of exploitation by mutual aid ... This is what we are aiming 
at, the possibility of saving ourselves by work, in an atmosphere of interna- 
tional agreement that will not impose starvation wages. 


Referring to the Atlantic Charter the President said that its clauses were not 
merely paper formulae. ‘“‘We believe in the statesmen who signed them. Behind 
those statesmen are the peoples, all the peoples who, like ours, desire a better 
order and a better democracy in a better world.” 

























Review of the Preceding Year. 


Among the social measures adopted during the year under review the Presi- 
dent referred to the organisation of the observation centre and retraining schools 
for abnormal and delinquent children, in which adequate military discipline has 


been introduced. 
1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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The President referred to the progress made in the field of labour law, and 
in particular mentioned the “reorganisation of the labour courts undertaken to 
expedite and improve the administration of justice, so as to make it easier for the 
parties to come together in an amicable settlement of their disputes and to enable 
members of the conciliation and arbitration boards to be as independent in their 
judgment as possible”’. 

fie also spoke of the important Social Security Bill which is at present being 
studied and stated that it had been prepared “after consulting public opinion 
and analysing earlier proposals and obtaining the technical advice of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. The Bill provides for the introduction of insurance against the 
various occupational and non-occupational risks covered; it guarantees the rights 
that have been acquired under collective agreements; it proposes the establish- 
ment of a decentralised public service in which Government, workers, and em- 
ployers will be represented; and it uation all the necessary guarantees with 
regard to the investment and administration of accumulated insurance funds, 
by means of which it is proposed to extend the benefits of insurance to workers 
not protected by agreements.” 

After mentioning the unification of the trade union movement which has 
previously been described in these pages', the President stated that, in accordance 
with suggestions put forward by the International Labour Office, tripartite com- 
mittees will be set up in industrial centres which, with the support of the local 
authorities and after consulting technical advisers, will aim at increasing produc- 
tion and preventing disputes. For the same purpose there are joint committees 
in the follo owing branches of industry: sugar, rubber, starch and glucose, manu- 
facture of bedcovers and hosiery. 

As a social measure care has been taken to supervise the installation of in- 
dustrial equipment in order to reduce the number of industrial accidents with 
the help of adequate publicity, and great efforts have been made to diminish the 
ill effects of unhealthy and dangerous work. For these purposes a Technical 
Social Welfare Council has been set up*, and a Congress of Industrial Hygiene 
Inspectors was held recently. 

The President also discussed the question of workers’ housing and stated that 
various studies had been begun with a view to “providing convenient, healthy 
and cheap dwellings for the workers, for which purpose the collaboration of em- 
ont A] is being sought so as to arrive at the best results compatible with what is 
possible’ 

Another part of the Report dealt with the agreement concluded on 4 August 
1942 by the Governments of Mexico and the United States concerning the migra- 
tion of Mexican workers to the United States.’ 

The President drew attention to the collaboration between workers and em- 
ployers, as shown by the fact that “‘no serious dispute between unions or between 
workers and employers has interfered with the progress of production or the solida- 
rity that is necessary in the present emergency. Employers have responded to 
the recommendation that they should form a National Employers’ Board, which 
together with the National Labour Board, represents the organised collaboration 
of the factors of production in the general ‘defence of the country.’” 


PROPOSED SocrAL GUARANTEES IN THE CONSTITUTION OF 
Costa Rica 


On 16 May 1942 the President of the Republic of Costa Rica, 
Dr. Rafael Calderé6n Guardia, submitted to the National Con- 
gress an important amendment to the Constitution of the State. 


The object of the amendment is to introduce a chapter on “Social Guar- 
antees” into the Constitution. In the explanatory memorandum to his Message 
the President stated that mankind was ardently desirous of better social justice, 
and that Costa Rica could not hold aloof from these universal currents of opinion. 
He reaffirmed his Christian outlook and based his proposals on the doctrines set 
forth by Pope Leo XIII in the Encyclical Rerum Novarum and Pope Pius XI in 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 224. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLV, No. 6, June set. >= 

* Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 194 p: $69 

‘Ultimas Noticias (Excelsior) iMenice 1 Sept. 1942. 
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the Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. After referring to the Constitutions of other 
American countries, he maintained that the new social impetus that would be 
given to the Republic would renew the national independence, and that the 
realisation of these social guarantees would make the Costa Rica of to-morrow 
freer, happier, and more prosperous. 

The proposed amendment states that the social aim of the State shall be to 
provide a minimum of welfare for every inhabitant of the country, by the ration- 
alisation of the production, distribution, and consumption of wealth, by giving 
the worker the special protection to which he is entitled, by protecting mothers, 
children, and the rood and disabled, and-by adopting all other measures for 
ensuring collective progress and concord. 

It declares that it is the social duty of a citizen to work, whereby he acquires 
the right to a worthy existence. Manual and intellectual workers will be guaran- 
teed a minimum wage or salary sufficient to meet their ordinary material, moral, 
and cultural needs and those of their families. The right toa maximum 8-hour day, 
a weekly rest day, and a paid holiday of one week per year are explicitly recogni- 
sed. 
As regards the right of association, the amendment lays down that the right 
of employers and workers to form associations for economic and social purposes 
is an inherent human right. It also recognises the right to strike, except in public 
services. It declares that collective agreements between employers and legally 
organised trade unions should have the force of law. Disputes between capital 
and labour will be settled by special courts, presided over by a representative of 
the Government and composed of one representative each of the employers and 
workers, who will be bound, according to the proposed text, to apply the prin- 
ciples of human fraternity more adequately. 

Among other measures which are considered necessary to improve conditions 
of life are the creation of co-operative societies and the construction of low-cost 
dwellings. It is also provided that employers must take the necessary measures 
to ensure the healthiness and safety of working premises. 

An important point is the proposal to give agricultural workers the same 
rights as urban workers. 

With regard to employment, it is proposed that public and private employers 
and undertakings should be bound, other things being equal, to give preference 
to national workers. 

A special chapter is devoted to social insurance, which is described as an 
inalienable right of manual and intellectual workers. Insurance will be based 
on the system of compulsory contributions from the State, employers, and work- 
ers, and will cover the social risks of sickness, invalidity, maternity, old age, death, 
involuntary unemployment, etc. Employers alone will be responsible for insur- 
ance against industrial accidents. 

In conclusion, the amendment states that the rights and benefits of the propos- 
ed social guarantees may not be surrendered and that their enumeration will not 
exclude any other rights and benefits resulting from the Christian principle of 
social justice. 

The proposed amendment has already received widespread support, including 
that of the Catholic Church. 


APPOINTMENT OF NEw MEMBER FoR LABOUR ON THE VICEROY’S 
CouNcIL IN INDIA 


Reference has been made in these pages to an enlargement in 
the summer of 1941 of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in India 
and the appointment of Sir Firoz Khan Noon as Member for 
Labour.” As a result of further reorganisation of the Council when 
its membership was recently increased to 15, Sir Firoz Khan 
Noon was made Member for Defence and he was replaced by 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar as Member for Labour. 

The appointment of Mr. R. S. Nimbkar as Adviser to the Department of 


Labour has also been announced. He will work in close co-operation with the 
Ce ntral and provincial Governments to assist in the promotion of satisfactory 





' Su Seguridad (official organ of the Costa Rican Social Insurance Fund), No. 3, S June 1942, 


p. 9 et seq 
? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No, 4, Oct, 1941, p. 417, 
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industrial relations with a view to the speedy settlement of disputes. Mr. Nimb- 
kar, it may be added, was the Indian Worker’s Delegate to the Twenty-fifth Ses- 
sion of the International Labour Conference in 1939.! 


WAGE AND Price CONTROL IN THE UNITED STATES 
ESTABLISHMENT OF AN OFFICE OF Economic STABILIZATION 


In virtue of the powers conferred on him by an Act against 
inflation which was passed by the United States Congress on 2 
October 1942, President Roosevelt issued an Executive Order 
on 3 October 1942 establishing an Office of Economic Stabilization, 
with former Supreme Court Justice J. F. Byrnes as Director, ‘“‘to 
formulate and develop national policy relating to the control of 
civilian purchasing power, prices, rents, wages, profits, rationing, 
subsidies, and all related matters’’ with a view to preventing 
avoidable increases in the cost of living, minimising unnecessary 
migration of labour, and facilitating the prosecution of the war. 
To give effect to this programme of centralised control, the Director 
will have the power to issue directives on policy to all Federal 
departments and agencies in these fields. 


Administration. 


The Director will be advised on matters of policy by a Board consisting of 
the Secretaries of the Treasury, Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, the Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Price Administrator, the Chairman of the National 
War Labor Board, and two representatives each of labour, management, and 
farmers, to be appointed by the President. The detailed administration of activi- 
ties related to the national economic policy will remain with the departments 
now responsible for them, but such administration must conform to the policy 
outlined by the Office of Economic Stabilization. 


Wage and Salary Policy. 


No wage rate may be increased above the level of 15 September 1942, or 
decreased below the highest amount paid between 1 January 1942 and 15 Sep- 
tember 1942, unless approved by the War Labor Board.?, Approval may not be 
given unless such change is designed ‘‘to correct maladjustments or inequalities, 
to eliminate substandards of living, to correct gross inequities, or to aid in the 
effective prosecution of the war’’. If, however, the Price Administrator has 
reason to believe that a wage increase will result in a change in the price ceiling, 
the increase will become effective only if approved by the Director of the Office 
of Economic Stabilization. The War Labor Board’s jurisdiction is to extend to 
“all industries and employees”, instead of, as hitherto, only to those involved 
in a labour dispute. Tinoco. no provision with respect to wages contained in 
any labour agreement which is inconsistent with the policy outlined in the Exe- 
cutive Order, or formulated thereafter by the Director, may be enforced except 
with the approval of the War Labor Board. Any wage or salary payment made 
in contravention of the Order or of the Act of 2 October 1942 is to be disregarded 
in determining costs for the pur of setting price ceilings or of calculating 
deductions under revenue laws. Finally, the Order reaffirms the Federal Govern- 
ment’s policy of encouraging free collective bargaining between employers and 
employees. 

No restrictions are laid upon increases in salaries below $5,000 per year, but 
no increases in salaries now in excess of $5,000 per year may be granted without 
the approval of the Director except where “‘an individual has been assigned to 
more difficult and responsible work’’. No decreases may be made in the salary 
for any particular work below the highest amount paid between 1 January 1942 
and 15 September 1942, unless “to correct gross inequities and to aid in the 
effective prosecution of the war’. The Director of the Office of Economic Stab- 
ilization is empowered to fix a maximum limit-for salaries at $25,000 per year 


— 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. : A bet ig 
2 For an account of. the wage ny previously followed.by the War Labor Board, see Infer- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, Yo. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 489, 
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after payment of taxes but with ‘‘due allowance” for the payment of premiums 
on life insurance policies heretofore issued and for ‘‘fixed obligations heretofore 
incurred’’. “Salary” is defined as including bonuses, commissions, gifts, fees, and 
other payments. 


Other Provisions. 


The prices of agricultural commodities and of goods processed from them 
are to be stabilised, so far as practicable, at levels which existed on 15 September 
1942. In determining “fair prices’ for these commodities, payment of subsidies 
to farmers under a number of existing Acts will be deducted. Any disagreement 
between the Price Administrator and the Secretary of Agriculture regarding the 
establishment or maintenance of prices of agricultural commodities is to be resol- 
ved by the Economic Stabilization Director. The Price Administrator, however, 
will have jurisdiction over the prices of goods processed from agricultural com- 
modities. In fixing price ceilings, the Price Administrator is to proceed in such a 
manner that unreasonable or exorbitant profits will be prevented. In order to 
maintain price ceilings, any Federal department or agency may subsidise or 
purchase for resale, if such measures are needed to ensure the maximum necessary 
production and distribution of any commodity.! 


RESTRICTIONS ON OVERTIME RaTEs OF Pay 


By an Executive Order of 9 September 1942 President Roosevelt 
ensured uniformity in the payment of premium wage rates for 
overtime work in plants engaged in war work. Subsequently the 
Secretary of Labor narrowed the interpretation of the Order, and 
under an amending Executive Order assumed the power to make 
exceptions where a wage stabilisation agreement is already opera- 
ting satisfactorily. 


After 1 October 1942 no premium wage rate may be paid for work done on 
Saturday or Sunday unless it represents the sixth or seventh consecutive day 
worked by the employee in his regularly scheduled work week. But for work done 
on the seventh consecutive day a premium double time wage must be paid. And 
for work in excess of 8 hours in any day or 40 hours in any work week, or for work 
done on the sixth consecutive day, no more than a time and one-half wage pay- 
ment can be made. Further, no premium wage may be paid for holiday work 
other than time and one-half for work done on six holidays, five of which are 
specified and one optional. 

The only innovations in the Order are the compulsory double time rates for 
the seventh consecutive day of work and the time-and-one-half rates for holiday 
work as such. Although the new limitation will principally affect week-end and 
holiday work, it will also invalidate those provisions of union contracts which 
require the payment of rates in excess of time and one-half for overtime work 
done on regular work days. It is designed in part to prevent absenteeism during 
regular work days in those cases where work on war contracts is continuous and 
wage contracts call for payment of time and one-half and double time for work 
done on Saturday and coke respectively, whether or not they represent the 
sixth and seventh consecutive work days.? 

The Secretary of Labor has interpreted the Order as applying to those enter- 
prises which are working on actual war materials and to non-war work which 
is not clearly segregated from ‘‘work relating to the prosecution of the war” in 
the same plant. The Order applies to production, maintenance, and office 
employees, but not to executive and supervisory employees. In determining 
the sixth or seventh day in any regularly scheduled work week, the number 
of hours worked in any day is disregarded and a holiday is counted as a work day, 
whether employees work on it or not. If an employee is called to report for work 
on any day but finds no work to do, such a day will be considered a work day 
if so regarded as a result of practice, custom or agreement in the plant or industry. 
But if an employee absents himself for personal reasons, such day or days cannot 
be counted as work days. Where different rates are payable on the same day as 
a result of different provisions, for instance when a specified holiday coincides 
with the seventh consecutive day of work, the higher rate is payable.* 

1 Federal Register, 6 Oct. 1942, p. 7871. 


2? Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 5, No. 37, 14 Sept. 1942, pp. 705-706. 
* Labor Relations Reporter, Vol. 11, No. 4, 28 Sept. 1942, pp. 87 and 103-104. 
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MOBILISATION OF LABOUR FOR WAR WorK IN AUSTRALIA 


In May 1942 the Australian War Cabinet came to the con- 
clusion that by December 318,000 additional men and women 
would be needed for the armed forces and for munitions and other 
urgent war work.' The War Cabinet agreed that this demand could 
only be met by more drastic curtailment of non-essential produc- 
tion, thereby freeing workers for war work; by more rigid control 
over the engagement of workers in order to ensure their diversion 
to priority work; and by a tremendous increase in the employment 
of women in all types of war work. The major measures taken 
so far to carry out this general policy are summarised below.’ 


Curtailment of Less Essential Activities. 


Increasingly severe restrictions on civilian industries, such as raw material 
controls and clothes rationing and simplification, have led to the release of num- 
bers of workers who have then been transferred to war work. These measures 
were insufficient to secure the large numbers of workers needed, however; and 
in recent months, more direct measures have been taken to comb potential muni- 
tion workers out of the less essential industries. 

The Department of War Organisation of Industry is proceeding with its 
general programme to standardise and simplify less essential products and to cut 
down the production and consumption of certain types of civilian goods and 
services. In addition, the Director-General of Man Power has been approaching 
particular non-essential industries and taking from them as much labour as 

ible. These steps were followed, in July 1942, by a circular to employers in 

ew South Wales, requiring them to furnish to the Deputy Director-General of 
Man Power, within 14 days, a list of the names, ages, and occupations of their 
employees. Employers in both essential and non-essential undertakings were 
asked to classify their stafts into three groups: key men who were indispensable; 
workers who could be replaced by men of non-military age and status or by 
women; and workers of military age and status who could te released immedi- 
ately. On the basis of these returns, further efforts were to be made to release 
men for the forces and to organise the transfer of men and women from non- 
essential or essential work. 

It was announced by the Minister for War Organisation of Industry that by 
9 July about one-third of the 318,000 additional men and women needed for war 
work and service had been obtained. 


Some of these, of course, were merely called up for the Army, he said. 
In the case of those who were in essential occupations, labour had to be divert- 
ed from non-essential occupations to replace them when they were drafted 
into the Army. A very large proportion of those who have gone into the Army 
in the last three months have come from essential occupations. This diversion 
of persons into the Army, and into essential from non-essential occupations, 
has undoubtedly caused some hardship. Nevertheless, while the economic 
structure may be emitting a few creaks and penne here and there, it is still 
basically sound. This would not have been the case to-day, I submit, unless 
the diversion had been thoroughly planned and properly administered. 


Priorities. 
The War Cabinet has decided that priority should be given to ship repair and 
maintenance work over all other constructional work, and to the maintenance of 





1 This estimate does not include labour required by private munitions firms or that needed 
to protect the stores and supplies of the Allied forces. 
2 Sources: Amendments of the National Security (Man Power) Regulations, 4 Aug. 1942 
(Statutory Rules, 1942, No. 345); Order dated 5 Aug. 1942 (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 10 
% ; Sydney Morning Herald, 27 aud 28 May, 6, 10, 16, 17, 20, and 23 June; 1, 4, 14, 15, 
, 18, 20, 23, 28, and 31 July; 1, 6, 7, and 8 Aug. 1942. See also International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 198; No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 471. 
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combat aircraft over new production. The Prime Minister has stated that a 
single order of national priorities would be established and that the priorities so 
set up would be reviewed from time to time by a departmental committee, com- 
posed of representatives of the armed forces, the production departments, and 
the Director-General of Man-Power, and acting through a sub-committee com- 
prising the Director of War Organisation of Industry, the Adviser to the Minister 
of Supply, and the Director-General of Man Power. 


Modification of Employment Controls. 


By amendments to the National Security (Man Power) Regulations dated 
4 August 1942, the controls placed on engagement have been strengthened and 
extended in order to ensure chat labour suitable for war work does not drift into 
non-essential work. The amendments provide that no employer may engage or 
seek to engage any person except after obtaining a permit from the Director- 
General or from an officer authorised by him or through a national service office. 
Previously, only non-essential employers were forced to obtain the prior consent 
of the Director-General to engage labour, and then only in order to engage male 
workers. Fhe present controls apply to all employers and to all workers, with the 
following exceptions: 


(a) A person seeking to engage labour for work on a farm, orchard, 
vineyard, sugar-cane plantation, or agricultural or pastoral holding, or for 
work in vegetable market gardens; 

(b) A person seeking to engage labour as a member of the crew of a ship, 
or for work on wharves or lighters or the loading or unloading of ships; 

(c) A person seeking to engage male labour for not more than three con- 
secutive days for urgent casual work; 

(d) A person seeking to engage a woman aged 45 or more; 

(e) A person seeking to engage a woman or girl for not more than 14 
consecutive days for casual work or for voluntary work for which no remunera- 
tion is payable; 

(f) A person seeking to engage a woman as a midwife, a professional nurse 
for the sick, a probationer to undergo training for employment as a nurse or 
for work in a hospital, institution, or asylum. 


The amendments to the Man Power Regulations also include changes in the 
procedure for suspending an employee in a protected undertaking for misconduct, 
and in the powers of the national service officers in dealing with misconduct cases. 
The employer must now lodge a statement with the local national service officer 
setting out the grounds for the suspension. While previously the officer could 
merely confirm the dismissal or order the man’s reinstatement, now he may not 
only decide whether the man should be dismissed or reinstated but he may order 
that the person should be re-employed, either in his previous position or in some 
lesser position, and determine the date from which and the conditions on which 
(including wages during the suspended period) he should be re-employed. The 
amendment likewise amplifies and clarifies the appeals procedure for dealing with 
grievances against the decisions of the national service officers. 

Some difficulty has been encountered in controlling the movement of labour, 
and of skilled tradesmen in particular, from one undertaking to another. Despite 
the provision of the Man Power Regulations that employees in protected under- 
takings must obtain permission before changing their employment, transfers 
without permission have been continually taking place, according to the Deputy 
Director-General of Man Power in New South Wales. The department would 
police the regulations strictly, and breaches would be reported to the Federal 
Ministry for consideration of prosecution, he said. “It is essential in the national 
interest that the mobility of labour in defence work should be strictly limited. 
For that reason changes in employment are not encouraged except where in- 
dividual skill may be more usefully applied.’”! 


Man-Power and Military Service. 


_ The same amendments to the Man Power Regulations provide that a police, 
stipendiary, or special magistrate may grant exemption from service in the defence 





1 In cases where both the employer and the worker agree to the termination of the contract 
of employment, the usual practice is for the employer to give the worker a letter stating that he 
has no objection to the worker's leaving. The worker presents this letter to the national service 
officer, and a clearance is usually granted then as a matter of course. 
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force to any person in cases when the rendering of service would impose great 
hardship on the person or his parents or dependants. The exemption may not 
exceed - months and it may be made subject to such conditions as the magistrate 
thinks fit. 

The shortage of skilled labour for industry has led to a detailed investigation 
of the use of skilled tradesmen in the forces in order to determine whether any 
of them could be released and more usefully employed in civil life. An agreement 
was reached at the end of June whereby metal moulders in the Army would be 
released for tank production provided that the Army could spare them. It was 
also agreed that electrical trade apprentices would be released from the Army 
for urgent war work. Applications for the release of other skilled tradesmen are 
investigated by the Army, in co-operation with the Directorate of Man Power. 

The Director-General of Man Power stated that the new schedule of reserved 
occupations and industrial priorities had been devised to exclude from enlistment 
or call-up male workers necessary for the supply of foodstuffs, munitions, and 
essential services. The schedule is being kept constantly under review and adjus- 
ted to changes in the economic and military situation. 


Labour in Protected Undertakings. 


From the establishment of the Directorate of Man Power in February 1942 
until June 1942, over 4,000 undertakings were declared to be protected, and in 
some cases whole industries were declared protected. The number of persons 
Fae 1042 in protected undertakings was estimated to be more than 600,000 by 

une 1942. 

“Protection does not free an employer from the national obligation to ensure 
that our limited man-power resources are used to best advantage’, the Director- 
General of Man Power stated, ‘‘Nor does it entitle persons employed in the 
protected industry to continuous exemption from service in the forces. Men are 
being, and will be, made available from protected undertakings for service with 
the forces.” The exemptions granted to all men, in protected and unprotected 
undertakings are being examined, but before those to men in protected under- 
takings are cancelled, both the employer and worker concerned are warned and 
given full opportunity to object to the proposed cancellation. 


Mobilisation of Women. 


In order to replace the men withdrawn for military service and to meet the 
growing labour requirements of munitions and other war firms, the Women’s 
Employment Board, established to co-ordinate efforts for introducing women 
into various types of industry and to fix their remuneration, hours, and other 
conditions of employment, has been actively exploring the possibilities of women’s 
employment in war industry. The increasingly large part being played by women 
in the war effort of the Commonwealth is indicated by the fact that between 
November 1941 and April 1942 the number of women in employment rose by 
26,000—from 533,000 to 559,000.1_ In New South Wales, about 12,000 women 
were placed in employment by the Women’s National Service Office during the 
first six months of 1942. Most of them were placed on war work in factories in 
the clothing and textile industries, in food packing, parachute making, the leather 
trade, boot making, and aircraft production. The objective in Australia as a 
whole is to draw 80,000 women into war employment as rapidly as they can be 
absorbed. ; 

In connection with the mobilisation of women, the National Security (Employ- 
ment of Women) Regulations have been amended on several occasions. The 
Women’s Employment Board now consists of a chairman, one representative of 
the Commonwealth, one representative of employers other than the Common- 
wealth, and two workers’ representatives. Two advisers (one chosen, if practic- 
able, to represent workers, and one employers) may be appointed, from time to 
time, to assist the Board in an advisory capacity. The functions of the Board are 
defined as “to fix the remuneration, hours, and conditions of employment of 
certain women employed in industry during the emergency created by the present 
war”. Any employer who has since March 1942 employed women, or who wishes 
to employ them, on work which is usually performed by men (either generally or 
in that undertaking) or which has never been performed in Australia by any 





1 There were 1,914,000 persons employed in Australia in April 1942. Of these, 704,000 were 
> ans workers, an increase of 162,000 over the number employed in factories in the year before 
war. 
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person must apply to the Board for a decision under the Regulations. The Board 
must decide whether the work in question is one of these types of work, and if so, 
whether women may be employed or continue to be employed on the work, their 
hours (including the maximum daily and weekly hours), any special conditions 
for their health, welfare and safety that must be observed by the employer, rates 
paid during the period of probation (which must be not less than 60 per cent. of 
the rates paid to men on substantially similar work) and the rates to be paid for 
other work. On the last point, the Board must fix a rate deemed “just and proper 
in all the circumstances’’, assessed so far as possible by reference to the efficiency 
of the women and other special factors likely to affect the productivity of their 
work in relation to that of men, provided (a) that the rate lies between 60 per 
cent. and 100 per cent. of the rate for men on work of almost the same character, 
and (b) that the rate made by the Board does not reduce the rate of any women 
employees. On application of a woman engaged on work within the Board’s 
scope, or of her union, the Board is required to review the rates paid for the work 
and the conditions under which it is done. The terms and conditions of employ- 
ment of women by Government production departments on any work reserved 
to men by an award determination, order or agreement, are also dealt with by 
the Board, except that the Board may not decide that women may not be em- 
ployed on any such work. In order to carry out the Regulations, the Board is 
empowered to hear evidence, make inspections or otherwise inform itself; and an 
employer is required to give a member of the Board or his authorised represent- 
ative free access to his premises. 


Other Labour Reserves. 

Women probably constitute Australia’s largest labour reserve. In addition, 
however, an appeal has been made to all retired persons to re-enter the employ- 
ment market either for war work or as substitutes for persons who could take up 
war work. The reserve of unemployed male labour has fallen to a low level— 
about 15,000 in July 1942 for the whole Commonwealth, ‘easily the lowest num- 
ber on record’. Every unemployed person is required to register, within 7 days of 
becoming unemployed, at a national service office; and the Director-General of 
Man Power has stated that most of the unemployed men can easily be placed into 
useful employment. 

The drive to find war workers has resulted in a decided drift of men from 
rural occupations to munition factories. In one large munition factory in New 
South Wales, for example, slightly more than 15 per cent. of the men engaged 
between January and July 1942 had previously been engaged in primary indus- 
tries. The Directorate of Man Power has been trying to stop the drift from rural 
areas, and it is reported that it has been relatively successful in doing so, although 
there is still a shortage of rural labour. There is to be no further call-up from 
primary production for the Army; and additional action to provide more labour 
for farms is being examined by the Government. 


EMPLOYMENT PoLicy IN THE UNITED STATES 


Several steps have recently been taken in the United States 
to meet the increasingly difficult labour supply problems of the 
country. In the first place, an employment stabilisation plan has 
been introduced for certain essential activities in a critical labour 
area! in the west; secondly, an Executive Order was issued to 
facilitate the transfer of Federal employees from one job to another 
in accordance with national need; and finally, new arrangements 
have been made to govern voluntary enlistment in the Army 
and Navy. 


EMPLOYMENT STABILISATION IN THE WESTERN STATES 


In order to stop competition among employers for labour and 
to prevent further loss of man-power in basic industries, the 
War Manpower Commission has declared 12 western States to be 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 467. 
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a critical labour area' and has introduced an employment stabili- 
sation plan applicable to all essential war production activities in 
the area, namely, to all non-ferrous metal mining, milling, smel- 
ting and refining, and to all logging and lumbering industries.? 


The plan, operative from 7 September 1942, includes the following provisions: 


(1) No worker in an essential war production activity may seek employment, 
whether essential or non-essential, unless he has first obtained a certificate of 
separation from a representative of the United States Employment Service. 

(2) No employer in the area, whether carrying on essential or non-essential 
activities, may employ any worker who, after 7 September, had been engaged in 
a critical occupation in an essential activity within the critical labour area unless 
the worker presents to him a certificate of separation from the United States 
Employment Service. 

3) Each employer in essential activity in the area must (when work is avail- 
able) refrain from dismissing any worker, except for gross misconduct, unless 
he has obtained the prior approval of a representative of the Employment Service. 
In principle, approval should be granted only when continued employment of the 
worker in his present job will no longer contribute to the war production pro- 
gramme. 

(4) Any worker seeking employment in essential activity in the area who 
feels that employment is being denied to him for some reason other than his lack 
of qualification and fitness for the job may request the Employment Service 
to investigate his case. If the official of the Employment Service concludes that 
the worker is being refused employment on grounds not related to his fitness for 
performing the job, the official is to endeavour to persuade the employer to re- 
consider his decision and employ the worker. If the worker is not satisfied with 
the adjustment made, the case can be referred to the Area War Manpower Com- 
mittee for appropriate action. 

(5) A worker in a critical occupation in war production in the critical labour 
area wili, on request, be given a certificate of separation by the Employment 
Service (a) if his separation appears to be in the best interests of the war effort 
as well as of himself, or (b) if refusal to grant the certificate would result in hard- 
ship and injustice to the individ :il worker. Good grounds for separation are 
deemed to exist, for example, when the worker could perform more highly skilled 
work than his current employer is able or willing to provide; when he is employed 
at less than full time for a substantial period; when the distance between his home 
and his workplace is unreasonably great; when he has compelling personal reasons 
for wishing to change; and when he is employed on terms and conditions of em- 

loyment substantially less favourable than those prevailing in the community 
ie the kind of work which he is doing. 

(6) Any worker or employer or group of workers or employers dissatisfied 
with the application of the plan, must be given an opportunity to present the 
case to the Area War Manpower Committee. The Committee makes recommenda- 
tions concerning the case to the Area War Manpower Director for appropriate 
action. On request of the employer or worker or group of employers or workers, 
the Employment Service official must present to the Committee his reasons for 
having granted a certificate of separation. 

Nothing in the _ is to be used to hinder any worker from seeking the advice 
or representation of the union of which he is a member, or the union from intervening 
on behalf of the worker. Likewise nothing in the plan is intended to change or 
modify or restrict any collective agreement existing between the workers and their 
employers. The Chairman of the War Manpower Commission, within three 
months after the date of the plan, is to call a conference of representatives from 
management and labour in order to direct its operation. Modifications or altera- 
tions of the plan can be recommended at that time. 

The plan is not compulsory although Government contractors ~! be required 
to comply with its provisions. All departments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have been directed to take all necessary steps to give effect to the plan 


1 The area comprises the States of Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Wyoming, 
California, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, New Mexico, and Texas. 

2 Orrick OF WAR INFORMATION, WAR MANPOWER Commission: Press Release, 8 Sept. 1942. 

3 The Chairman.of the War Manpower Commission is responsible for prescribing rules and 
procedures for the carrying out of the responsibilities of the Area Committee under the plan, in- 
cluding procedures for the review of the recommendations of the Area Committee by regional 
man-power committees and by the National Management-Labor Policy Committee. 
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and to ensure its observance; and it is considered that public opinion will force 
employers and workers to follow the rules. 


TRANSFER OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


In order to make the best use of more than 2,000,000 Federal 
Government employees, the President issued an Executive Order, 
No. 9243, on 12 September 1942 delegating to the War Manpower 
Commission complete authority to control and regulate transfers 
of Federal employees.! On 14 September, a directive was issued by 
the War Manpower Commission ordering changes in transfer 
regulations and procedures.’ 


The Civil Service Commission may now order the transfer of a Federal em- 
ployee from one Government department or agency to another without the 
consent of the employee or departments concerned, wherever the Commission 
considers that the transfer would result in a more effective contribution to the 
war programme. It may also authorise the transfer of an employee to private 
industry engaged in war work wherever the employee is found to be qualified to 
perform work in a critical occupation; but in all such cases, the consent of the 
employee (but not of the department) must be obtained. 

Employees transferred from one Government department to another under 
the directive may have their case heard by the Commission if they oppose the 
transfer, and they may not be transferred against their will to a position at a lower 
salary than that which they have been receiving. Moreover, if they are transferred 
away from home, the Government must defray the cost of moving the family and 
household goods. Those transferred are entitled to reinstatement in their former 
position or in a similar position after the war. The employees who have been 
transferred must be given consideration for promotion in their former depart- 
ments. Finally, the department losing an employee may present evidence to the 
a Commission that its work would be jeopardised by the proposed 
transfer. 


RESTRICTION OF VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENT IN THE ARMED FORCES 


The Army and Navy have announced that in future they will 
reject volunteers who could render greater service in industry 
and Government than in the forces. 


The joint statement of policy declares: 


Civilians occupying key positions in Federal agencies and in a list of other 
occupations in industry will not be accepted for commission or enlistment 
without first obtaining a written release from the head of the agency or war 
industry concerned. 

Moreover, other employees in these critical activities may not be accepted 
by the Army or Navy unless they have first obtained releases from their local 
selective service boards. The cases of men not subject to the draft will be decided 
on their individual merits.* 


War MANPOWER CoMMISSION 


By Executive Order, No. 9247 of 17 September 1942, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt transferred to the War Manpower Commission 
the United States Employment Service and all other functions of 
the Social Security Board relating to employment; the National 
Youth Administration; the Apprenticeship Training Service; and 
the Training-within-Industry Service.* 


1 Federal Register, 15 Sept. 1942. 

2 Joint statement of the Chairmen of the War Manpower Commission and the Civil Service 
Commission, 14 Sept. 1942. War Manrowgr Commission: Directive No. X, 14 Sept. 1942 (Federal 
Register, 16 Sept. 1942). 

* The New York Times, 12 Sept. 1942. The list of war activities specified as essential comprises 
34 activities compiled by the War Manpower Commission and published by Selective Service in 
July 1942 as a guide to local draft boards. 

4 Federal Register, 19 Sept. 1942. 
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Compu.Lsory LaBour SERVICE IN FINLAND 


New regulations concerning the system of compulsory labour 
service in Finland were introduced by an Act of 22 May 1942 
which takes the place of earlier legislation on the subject.'' The 
principal differences between these regulations and the earlier 
provisions are summarised below. 


Scope. 

Whereas the Act of 16 June 1939 provided for compulsory service only for 
carrying out work of importance for national defence, the new Act extends the 
obligation to cover also work of importance for the subsistence of the eee 
or absolutely indispensable for the maintenance of the economic life of the coun- 
try. The Government will decide what works are affected by this provision. 
Further, while the earlier Act made all persons of 18 to 60 years uniformly liable 
to service, the new Act limits the general liability to persons of 18 to 55 years, 
but provides for a restricted liability for young persons of 15 to 18 years and 
persons of over 55 and up to 70 years. 

Young persons of 15 to 18 years may only be required to perform work which 
is suited to their capacity and is not prejudicial to their development. They 
may not be called up until they have undergone medical examination. They will 
not be ordered to perform work: (1) if they are permanently maintaining them- 
selves by work covered by the Act or are apprenticed to such work; (2) if they 
take part in agricultural or forestry work in their own household to a sufficient 
extent; (3) if they perform work covered by the Act as volunteers in conformity 
with instructions issued by the authorities. The period of compulsory service for 
young persons may not exceed 180 days in the year and should, so far as possible, 
fall during the part of the year when the snow is not on the ground. Their daily 
hours must be fixed in such a way as not to injure their health. During the period 
of work a special holiday of sufficient duration must be granted. No young person 
may be required to perform his service elsewhere than at his own place of residence, 
unless he is sent to a special centre for young persons which is under single man- 
agement and subject to special supervision. 

Persons of over 55 but not more than 65 years may be ordered, if necessary, 
to perform at their place of residence such work covered by the Act as is suited 
to their capacity and strength. Further, suitable persons of 65 or over, but not 
more than 70 years, who have received industrial training or have been employed 
as foremen or have retired from public service may be required to take a post as 
foreman, a clerical post, or a post in public service, even at a place other than their 
place of residence. 


Conditions of Employment. 


The conditions of employment will, as a rule, be those ordinarily applicable 
to the work to which the persons called up are directed. The wages will be equival- 
ent to the remuneration habitually paid at the workplace for the kind of work 
in question. If they cannot be assessed on this basis, the workers will receive 
wages which represent reasonable remuneration for the duties which they are 
oe to perform. In the event of dispute the wage will be fixed by the au- 
thorities. 

If a person who has dependants is ordered to perform work elsewhere than 
at his place of residence, and if the wage level at the workplace when compared 
with the wage level at his place of residence is so much lower that the maintenance 
of his dependants may be affected, he will be entitled to receive a special cost-of- 
living bonus equivalent to the difference between the two wage levels. A bonus 
may also be granted to cover the increase in the cost of living due to the fact that 
the worker and his family have to live in different places. 

During the period of service the employer must, where necessary, provide 
facilities for obtaining adequate board and lodging. 

In so far as the work permits, a worker who is not employed at his place of 
residence must be given once a quarter an opportunity for putting his family and 
other personal affairs in order; the cost of his journey will be repaid. His annual 
holiday with pay will be governed by the special regulations on the subject.” 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLI, No. 6, June 1940: “Social Legislation in Wartime: 


Requisitioning of Labour”, p. 583; INTERNATIONAL LaBouR Orrics: Legislative Series, 1941, Fin. 2. 
2 Cf. Legislative Series, 1939, Fin. 1; 1941, Fin. 3. 
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The Act also defines the employer's obligations with regard to medical assis- 
tance and payment of part of the worker’s wages in the event of incapacity due 
to sickness or injury. 


Special Provisions. 

If a worker is called up for service under the Act, this does not terminate his 
revious employment. His employer is prohibited from discharging him during 
is period of service. 

arious penalties are imposed in the event of contravention of the Act by 
workers or employers. They include fine, imprisonment, and detention in a 
special labour camp. Only this last penalty may be imposed on young persons. 

The Act provides that its administration, and in particular, the appointment, 

duties and procedure of the authorities responsible for its administration, shall be 
governed by special orders.' 


MiGRANT LABOUR AGREEMENT IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


A Migrant Labour Agreement was signed on 23 May 1942 at 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, by representatives of Southern 
Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland. It follows substan- 
tially the provisions of the original text concluded in 1936.? 


There is, however, greater emphasis on the necessity of retaining workers at 
home or encouraging them to return home with a view to the maintenance of 
economic and social development in the home territory. In this connection three 
clauses are of chief importance. In amplification of previous provisions it is laid 
down that: 


The Governments, while reaffirming the rinciple of freedom of choice of 
employment, agree that each territory should be at liberty to take all legitimate 
steps authorised by law and in accordance with any international Convention 
to which that territory has adhered to retain within its borders sufficient adult 
males to meet its economic requirements and to maintain its social structure. 


A previous provision had stressed the desirability of repatriation after two 
years’ employment. This is repeated and it is added that, after repatriation, 
emigrant Natives should not be allowed re-entry into the territory of employment 
until a period of six months has elapsed from the date of repatriation. Previous 
provisions recommending the extension of rapid and cheap transport are supple- 
mented by an undertaking by the Government of Southern Rhodesia to consider 
the extension of existing facilities for free transport on the return journey.* 





CONDITIONS OF WORK 


A New Maternity Prorection Act In GERMANY 


An Act, entitled ‘Act for the Protection of Working Mothers”’, 
was promulgated in Germany on 17 May 1942, to come into force 
on 1 July. According to the explanatory memorandum, its object 
is to extend the system of maternity protection already in force 
and to “contribute to the realisation of that point in the pro- 
gramme of the National-Socialist Party which relates to the 
improvement of public health by the protection of mothers and 
children”. It is pointed out that in principle ‘maternity protec- 

1 Finlands Forfattningssamling, 1942, No. 418. On the same date, 22 May 1942, an Order, 


No. 419, was issued concerning the administration of the Act, and a second Order, No. 420, putting 


the Act into operation at once. 
2 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice: Legislative Series, 1936, Int. 2. 
* The Nyasaland Government Gasette, 19 June 1942; The Northern Rhodesia Government Gasette, 


19 June 1942. 
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tion covers all German mothers’”’, and that, owing to the expansion 
of the employment of women during the war and the increasing 
demands made by the war economy on women workers, “‘it became 
necessary to grant extensive facilities to the working mother while 
the war was still in progress’. It was made clear that “‘the Act is 
therefore not a final measure, but the beginning of a protection 
rs — that is to cover all mothers and will be extended 
urther’’. 

The new Act, which is applicable in Greater Germany and the 
incorporated eastern territory', must be considered in conjunction 
with the Administrative Order of the same date, which defines 
its scope more exactly and makes it clear that protection is strictly 
confined to German mothers. For the Act repeals and replaces the 
Maternity Act of 27 July 1927, as amended on 29 October 1927 
in order to facilitate application of the Childbirth Convention, 1919, 
(No. 3), which was ratified by the German Republic at that time. 


Scope. 


The protection afforded by the new measure is wider than that of the 1927 
Act, which followed the provisions of the international Convention exactly. Its 
scope comprises a very wide range of occupational categories, since in principle 
the Act applies to “‘all women employed in any kind of undertaking or administra- 
tion’’, including the offices of the National-Socialist Party and its agencies, in 
addition to which the Minister of Labour, by agreement with the other Ministers 
concerned, may extend its scope to domestic servants, women home workers, 
and other women in employment or in a position in which they are largely engaged 
in work ordinarily done by persons in gainful employment. The Minister of 
Labour may also issue special regulations tee the protection of the wives and other 
women members of the families of peasants and farmers if they are engaged in 
agricultural work. 

On the other hand, and contrary to the 1927 Act, which, in conformity with 
the Convention, protected all women workers irrespective of nationality, the 
benefit of the provisions introduced by the new Act is restricted to women of 
German nationality—subject to the explicit exclusion of Jewish women—and 
to women belonging to the German “community” (deutsche Volkszugehdrige), 
wpe in the incorporated eastern territory who have been placed on a special 

t in virtue of the regulations concerning the German community, and women 
who are nationals of foreign States and hold an ad hoc certificate from the com- 
petent administrative authority stating that they belong to the German com- 
munity. The commentaries on the Act explain, however, that the improved sys- 
tem of maternity protection will also cover women from States which have con- 
cluded a treaty with Germany affording their nationals equality of treatment 
with German workers. 

The Administrative Order sets up for Jewish or non-German women employed 
in Germany a minimum measure of protection, which consists in the obligation 
to declare pregnancy, exemption from heavy work during pregnancy and the 
nursing period granted at the discretion of the labour inspectors, the right to 
stay away from work during two weeks before childbirth, and the obligation to 
stay away during the six weeks after. 

The full protection, to which only German women are entitled, consists in 
the measures summarised below. 


Protection of Expectant Mothers. 


An expectant mother may not be employed if it is attested by a medical 
certificate that this would endanger the life and health of the mother or child. 

Expectant mothers may not be employed on heavy work, such as lifting or 
trans — heavy loads (the Administrative Order specifies that the lifting 
of a load of more than 5 kilograms without mechanical aid, or the transporting 


of a load of more than 8 kilograms, is to be deemed heavy work), or on work 





1 to official une the Act does not y to the yussestasate of Behemte- 
Moravia, _ era] Government of Poland, Alsace, Luxem , or Lorraine 
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exposing them to the dangerous or unhealthy effects of noxious substances, rays, 
or fumes, dust, heat, cold, damp, and shaking (the Order states that an expectant 
mother may not do work exposing her to the risk of a scheduled occupational 
disease; she may not work a wore Reece machine; and she may not be em- 
ployed on the vehicles of public transport undertakings and industrial under- 
takings after the third month of pregnancy). Further, an expectant mother may 
not be employed on piece work or on a premium bonus system (the Order indicates 
the method of calculating her wages by time). She may not be employed on 
conveyor work if the strain involved is beyond the strength of a pregnant woman. 
She may not be kept at work on tasks which must be done standing unless she 
is given the means of sitting down from time to time during her working spell. 

The labour inspectors are empowered to take decisions in individual cases and 
to impose other prohibitions. If in consequence of the above provisions an expec- 
tant mother is transferred to other work and is not in receipt of insurance benefit, 
she must continue to be paid a wage equivalent to the average of what she earned 
during the preceding thirteen weeks. Further, the Minister of Labour, in agree- 
ment with the other Ministers concerned, may issue detailed regulations for the 
protection of expectant mothers; for instance, he may order the provision of rest 
rooms where expectant mothers can lie down and the adoption of any other mea- 
sures he considers necessary. In the absence of general provisions, the labour 
inspectors have the power to order special protective measures. 

The declaration of pregnancy is compulsory, and the cost of the medical 
certificate must be borne by the employer. 


Maternity Leave. 


Expectant mothers must be released from their employment during the six 
weeks preceding childbirth. Employment during the six weeks following child- 
birth is prohibited. If the woman nurses her child, the latter period is extended 
to eight weeks, and in the event of premature delivery, to twelve weeks. The date 
of the confinement must be estimated in a medical certificate, and if a mistake 
is made by the doctor or midwife, the period of leave before the confinement may 
be extended or reduced. If in the first months following her confinement a woman 
has not recovered her full working capacity, the labour inspector must decide 
what measures are to be adopted. 


Protection against Dismissal. 


No woman may be dismissed against her will because she is pregnant. During 
pregnancy, and for four months after the confinement, she may not be dismissed 
for other reasons, unless she declares that she is prepared to accept the termina- 
tion of her contract or the National Labour Trustee admits that there is a serious 


reason for dismissal. 


Maternity Benefit. 

Women who are insured in accordance with the legislation on sickness insur- 
ance are entitled during the six weeks preceding and the six weeks following their 
confinement to a weekly benefit equal to the average wage received during the 
last thirteen weeks of work, but not less than 2 Reichsmarks a day. If the woman 
nurses her child, she is entitled to the same benefit during eight weeks after her 
confinement (12 weeks in the event of premature delivery). Women who are not 
insured continue to receive their wages during the same periods. In addition, an 
insured woman who nurses her child receives a daily nursing allowance of 0.50 
Reichsmarks during 26 weeks. The other benefits due under social insurance 
legislation are added to the above-mentioned benefits. 


Hours of Work and Night Work. 


Expectant and nursing mothers may not be employed for more than the 
statutory working hours or at night (between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m.) or on Sundays 
and public holidays. In agriculture the working day is limited to 9 hours, unless 
otherwise authorised by the labour inspection office in special cases. 


Rest Periods for Nursing Mothers. 


Nursing mothers are entitled to a break of 45 minutes after an uninterrupted 
spell of work of 4% hours. If the uninterrupted-working period (that is to say, 
a working périodd not broken by a rest period of 2 hours or more) is 8 hours or 
more, they are entitled to two breaks of 45 minutes each or a single break of 114 
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hours to nurse their children. These breaks are additional to the rest periods to 
which all women workers are entitled by law and may not lead to a reduction of 
wages, nor may the employer require the time lost to be made up. 


Day Nurseries. 

The Minister of Labour may require undertakings to contribute to the cost 
of equipping the day nurseries which are run by the Social Welfare Department 
of the National-Socialist Party or by the local authorities. In cases where there 
are no such nurseries, the Minister may require the undertaking or administra- 
tion to equip and run créches, kindergartens, and other nurseries at their own 
expense. 


Exemption from Compulsory Labour Service. 

The Minister of Labour, in agreement with the Ministry concerned, is em- 
powered to decide that eg and nursing mothers shall not be required to 
perform labour service without their consent. 


Special Provisions for Certain Occupations. 

The Administrative Order lays down special regulations concerning the ex- 
tension of maternity protection to home workers. An expectant mother may not 
be required to perform at home any work on which the employment of expectant 
mothers in a workshop is prohibited, and no work may “ issued to a woman 
during the period of maternity leave of six weeks before and six weeks after child- 
birth. Work must be distributed in such a way that the woman is not employed 
for more than 8 hours in the day, or between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m., or on Sundays 
and public holidays. Provided that these regulations are observed, it is prohibited 
to refuse work to women home workers who are pregnant, and the legal provisions 
concerning protection against dismissal during pregnancy and for four months 
after childbirth must be strictly applied to them. 

The Order also deals with the case of women shopowners and shopkee 
By way of exception to the Order of 21 December 1939 requiring all retail s ae 
to remain open every day between certain hours, such women are entitled to keep 
the shop closed during the six weeks preceding and the twelve weeks following 
their confinement. 


Enforcement of the Act. 

Supervision of the observance of the Act is entrusted as a rule to the labour 
inspection authorities. They must however act whenever possible in conjunction 
with the men and women leaders of the Labour Front, and, as regards agricultural 
undertakings, with the National Food Office. They must also discuss with the 
health offices any questions of principle relating to maternity protection that 
are of general interest to the protection of public health, and the health offices 
must make their observations on the application of maternity protection measures 


to women in employment. 
The enforcement of the Act in the offices of the National-Socialist Party and 


its agencies is entrusted to the Treasurer of the Reich.' 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT IN INDIA 


Measures have been taken in India for the application of legisla- 
tion extending the scope of the Factories Act, the grant of weekly 
and annual holidays with pay to different classes of workers, and 
the provision of maternity protection for women workers in mines. 
A summary of these measures is given below. 


EXTENDED APPLICATION OF THE Factories Act In MaprAs 


The Government of Madras has taken action under the recent 
amendment to the Indian Factories Act, 1934, which was designed 
to enable the provincial Governments to apply its provisions to 
any specified classes of industrial establishments Sescan te, 10 
or more persons.’ 


1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 14, 15 May 1942, Part III, . OF. 157-162; pat y; Pp. 251. 
? Cf. Internationa} Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May } p- 571, 
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The whole of the Act now applies in Madras to all places employing not less 
than 10 persons on any one day a the twelve months preceding the date of notifi- 
cation (4 February 1942) for ground-nut (peanut) decorticating and rice-milling, 
the manufacture of matches and confectionery, paper-printing or binding, type- 
casting, and engineering or blacksmithing, with or without the aid of power. 

Various provisions of the Act, dealing with such questions as the arrangements 
for the health and safety of the workers, inspection, hours of work, rest periods, 
weekly holidays, employment on night shifts, the age of admission to employment 
and the regulation of conditions of work of women and children, have also been 
applied to places for the tanning of skins or hides, cleaning of wool, preparation 
of cashew nuts and garbling of coffee seed, with or without the aid of power, 
wherein not less than 20 persons are employed.! 


THe Mysore Facrorigs (AMENDMENT) Act, 1942 


The Factories Act of the State of Mysore has been amended 
on the lines of the above-mentioned amendment of the Indian 
Fatories Act.? 


WEEKLY Ho.ipAys FoR EMPLOYEES IN SHOPS, RESTAURANTS AND THEATRES 


A Bill to provide for the grant of weekly holidays to persons 
employed in shops, restaurants and theatres, passed by the Central 
Legislature, received the assent of the Governor-General on 3 April 
1942. The Act, which is to be known as the Weekly Holidays 
Act, 1942, extends to the whole of British India and will come 
into force in a province, or specified area within a province, only 
if the provincial Government by notification in the official Gazette 
so directs. 


The Act provides that every person employed otherwise than in a confidential 
capacity or in a position of management in any shop’, restaurant‘ or theatre’ shall 


be allowed in each week a holiday of one whole day. Every shop is required to 
remain entirely closed on one day of the week. The shopkeeper must specify the 
day in a notice permanently exhibited in a conspicuous place in the shop, and he 
may not alter the day more often than once in three months. Any person whose 
total period of employment in the week including any days spent on authorised 
leave is less than six days, or an employee in a shop who had been allowed a whole 
holiday on the day on which the shop had remained closed, will not, however, be 
entitled to the weekly holiday. 

The provincial Government may, moreover, require an additional holiday of 
one half-day a week to be granted to the employees to whom the Act applies, and 
fix the hour of the afternoon at which the shops are to be closed, and the hour of 
commencement of the half-day in the case of restaurant and theatre employees. 

Any deduction or abatement of the wages of the employees due to the applica- 
tion of the Act is prohibited, and all employees included in its scope, regardless 
of the basis for the fixing of their wage rates, are to benefit by the measure. 

Provision is also made for the appointment of inspectors and other measures 
for the administration of the Act; the penalty for infringement may extend, in 
the case of a first offence, to a fine of 25 rupees, and for subsequent offences to 
250 rupees.® 


Government Comment in the Legislative Assembly. 


In the course of the discussion in the Legislative Assembly, it was stated on 
behalf of the Government that the proposal had been considered twice by the 


1 Communication to the I.L.0O.; The Fort St. George Gazette, Part I, 10 Feb. 1942. 

2 The Mysore Gazetie, Vol. 77, No. 5, Part IV, p. 33. 

* Any premises where any retail trade or business is carried on, including the business of a 
barber or hairdresser and retail sales by auction, but excluding the sale of programmes, catalogues, 
and other similar sales at theatres. 

4 Any premises in which is carried on principally or wholly the business of supplying meals 
or refreshments to the public or a class of the public for consumption on the premises, but exclud- 
ing restaurants attached to a theatre. 

5 Any premises intended principally or wholly for the presentation of moving pictures, dramatic 
performances or stage ys <—} NTP 

® The Gasette of Indic, Part IV, 11 Apr. 1942. 
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Labour Ministers’ Conference.! The Bill had been published in The Gazette of India 
and the Government had received a certain number of opinions on it. It covered 
the same subject as had already been covered in certain provinces by provincial 
legislation. More or less similar Bills, though going somewhat further, had been 
introduced in the provinces of Bombay, the Punjab, Bengal, and Sind, and it was 
thought advisable to bring forward this Bill in order to enable the remaining 
provinces to introduce its provisions by notification. 

The Bill as originally planned by the Government would also have empowered 
the provincial Governments, if they introduced a Bill, to make it applicable to 
commercial establishments. But the Government had received certain opinions 
which indicated that if the Bill were applied now to commercial establishments, 
there would be some interference with the war effort, and the proposal had there- 
fore been dropped. 

There were difficulties in connection with promoting an all-India legislation 
of this nature. It was always possible for a province to go further, and there was 
no risk that the proposed measure would in any way interfere with the provincial 
legislation already passed.? 


ANNUAL HoLipAys WITH Pay FoR CERTAIN CATEGORIES OF WORKERS 


Measures have been taken for the grant of annual holidays 
with pay for workers in jute mills in Bengal, municipal employees 
in the Central Provinces and Berar,-and the permanent staffs of 
the printing presses of the Central Government. 


Jute Mills in Bengal. 


The Committee of the Indian Jute Mills Association, Calcutta, has recom- 
mended to its members that, with effect from 1 January 1942, six holidays with 
pay a year should be accorded to the workers in the jute mills in Bengal. The 
benefit will be extended to all workers, whether employed at daily, monthly or 
piece rates, and whether permanent or temporary (substitutes). The holidays 
will be given on the occasion of certain important festivals, which will be designat- 
ed by the Association. 

The payment for the holiday in the case of workers on daily rates will be made 
on the previous working day, without regard to length of service, but no payment 
will be made to permanent workers who are absent from work on the day of pay- 
ment, unless the absence is due to sickness and the previous consent of the ma- 
nagement has been obtained. In regard to piece workers, the rate of benefit will be 
calculated on the basis of the average daily rate of the earnings for the week 
preceding that in which the holiday occurs, and the amount will be added to the 
wages. The provincial Government, it is reported, has been approached with a 
view to obtaining permission, under the Payment of Wages Act, to treat the pay- 
ment of wages in respect of holidays as an amenity and not as wages.’ 


Municipal Employees in the Central Provinces and Berar. 


Municipalities in the Central Provinces and Berar, as well as local boards 
(local government authorities in smaller areas) of that province, have adopted 
or are taking steps to adopt bye-laws relating to the grant of holidays with pay 
to their employees and other conditions of employment. The Notified Area 
Committee, Ballarpur, for instance, has made provision for leave with full salary 
to its employees, totalling one-eleventh part of the period of uninterrupted ser- 
vice, but subject to the condition that the amount of such leave admissible at one 
time must be limited to three months.* 


Permanent Staffs of Government Printing Presses. 


The Government of India has gazetted rules under which permanent in- 
dustrial salaried employees in its printing presses (below the grade of overseer but 
not classed as “‘inferior’”) who entered Government service during the period 6 
September 1928 to 15 July 1931 are entitled to leave on average pay of one month 
for every completed period of eleven months’ service, with right to accumulate 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1942, p. 61. 
2 Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol. 1, No. 1, 11 Feb. 1942. 

3 The Industrial Bulletin of the Employers’ Federation of India (Bombay), 19 Jan. 1942 
‘Communication to the I.L.O.; The C.P. and Berar Gasetie, Part III, 16 Jan. 1942. 
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up to four months. Permanent piece workers not classed as ‘‘inferior’’ who entered 
service prior to 16 July 1931 are entitled to non-cumulative leave on average 
salary according to length of service—16 days a year in the case of those with less 
than ten years’ service, 23 days for those with ten to fifteen years’ service, and 31 
days for those with fifteen years or more of service.!_ These rules are supplementary 
to those already in force applicable to other categories of the staff. 


PROTECTION OF COMMERCIAL EMPLOYEES IN SIND 


The Government of the province of Sind in India has made 
rules for the administration of the Shops and Establishments Act, 
1940, which had been adopted for the protection of commercial 
employees. 


The rules provide, among other matters, for an enquiry by the Government 
before orders fixing the opening and closing hours of shops and commercial estab- 
lishments are passed, and for previous notice of the Government's intention to 
pass such orders in order to give time to consider objections and suggestions; for 
extension of hours of work over the weekly limit of 54 during emergencies, subject 
to a previous notice of at least 24 hours to the inspector; for the spread-over of 
extended periods of work on account of stock-taking, making of accounts, settle- 
ments, etc.; for supervision (periodical and other reports to the Government by 
the Chief Inspector, examination of premises by inspectors, maintenance of regis- 
ters and records, and display of notices); for the suspension of provisions of the 
Act on specified public holidays and occasions; and for penalties for infringement. 
The rules also specify the basis on which ordinary rates of wages are to be calcula- 
ted for overtime.? 


CENTRAL LEGISLATION FOR MATERNITY PROTECTION 
FOR WoMEN WoRKERS IN MINES 


A Bill drawn up by the Central Government for the provision 
of maternity protection for women workers in mines in India, 
after consultation with provincial Governments and with re- 
presentatives of the trade organisations concerned’, was passed 
by the Central Legislative Assembly on 27 October 1941 and by 
the Council of State on 13 November 1941; it received the assent 
of the Governor-General on 26 November 1941. 


The Act, which is to come into force on such date as the Central Government 
may, by notification in the official Gazette, appoint, prohibits the employment 
of women workers in mines‘ during the four weeks following the day of delivery 
of a child, and provides for the payment to them of maternity benefit for a period 
of up to four weeks of absence before delivery and four weeks after delivery. 
Dismissal on the ground of pregnancy is prohibited. 

Voluntary schemes for maternity protection for women workers, it may be 
added, have been instituted by various mining undertakings and several of the 
provinces, and some of the Indian States have also aioe legislative measures 
for women factory workers at different times. The present Act, which is largely 
based on such legislation and would benefit some 50,000 workers®, is, however, 
the first central measure of its kind covering the whole of British India.” 





1 The Gazette of India, Part I, 14 Feb. 1942. 
2 The Sind Government Gazette, 20 Nov. 1941, PR: 942-955. 
j - ew ame Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 559; Vol. XLIV, No. 1, 
uly + P. 66. 
Me. [oe senpeepenent of women on underground work in mines has been prohibited in India 
since a 
5 For particulars of the legislation in the different provinces and Indian States, see INTER- 
NATIONAL LAROUR OFFick, Studies and Reports, Series I, No. 4: The Law and Women's Work 
(Geneva, 1939), pp. 85-86. 
* Trade Union Record, Nov. 1941. 
? Communication to the 1.L.0.; The Gazetie of India, Part IV, 29 Jan. 1942. 
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REGULATION OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 
in GWALIOR STATE 


Legislation has been adopted in the Indian State of Gwalior 
to regulate the age for admission to employment in certain in- 
dustries and occupations. 


The Employment of Children Act prohibits the employment of children and 
young persons under 15 in any occupation connected with the transport of pas- 
sengers, goods or mail by railway, the manufacture of matches, explosives, and 
fireworks, and the handling of goods within the limits of an airport. The employ- 
ment of children under 12 years of age is also prohibited in certain specified pro- 
cesses (the manufacture of bidi (cigarettes), of cement, including the filling up 
of bags, and of shellac and soap, mica cutting and splitting, tanning, and the 
cleaning of wool, and provision is made for other processes to be added to the list 
by notification. The Act does not apply, however, to family undertakings.' 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN TANGANYIKA 


The Labour Department of the Mandated Territory of Tan- 
ganyika has issued a brief report on labour conditions in 1941. 


Owing to existing war conditions the territorial production of sisal was res- 
tricted to 75,000 tons. The industry employed an average of 80,163 men during 
the year. Other chief employments were reef gold mining in the Southern High- 
lands (4,370 men), reef gold mining in the Lake Province (6,100 men), and alluvial 
diggings in the Southern Highlands (8,000 men). Improvements in housing and 
feeding are mentioned. It is stated that on one estate daily tasks were increased 
by 20 per cent. without trouble or hardship, as the direct result of the introduc- 
tion of a well-balanced and healthy ration. On the alluvial diggings improvements 
remained difficult. Apart from living conditions, unpaid wages engaged much 
of the attention of Government officers, who recovered a total sum of £650, 
leaving outstanding, however, accumulations of unpaid wages amounting to 
£2,450. 

The employment of compulsory labour for essential services continued to 
increase, as appears from the following figures: 


Year Number employed Number of man-days 
worked 

1939 33,408 312,275 

1940 42,784 388,277 

1941 75,270 718,931 


On the other hand, the number of men employed on essential works and 
services in discharge of tax liabilities was 13,173, as compared with 22,205 in 1940 
and 17,255 in 1939. Since 1941 there has been some extension of the purposes 
for which compulsory labour may be required. Regulations of 25 May 1942 
provide that orders may be issued by local authorities requiring any Native to 
cultivate land and to take such other measures as will secure an adequate supply 
of any product essential for the efficient prosecution of the war. Rules of 10 June 
1942 provide maximum penalties of a fine of £5 or one month's imprisonment 
or both for failure to report for service under the Compulsory Service Ordinance.? 

Among the legislative measures adopted in 1941 was the Master and Native 
Servants (Amendment) Ordinance, No. 29 of 1941 abolishing penal sanctions for 
breach of contract by servants except in the case of desertion (adults) and the 
use of abusive language.? Another Ordinance, No. 30 of 1941, extended trade 
union rights.‘ 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 Government Notices, Nos. 177 and 205 of 1942. une 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 454. 

4 TANGANYIKA TERRITORY LaBouR DegPaRTMENT: Annual Report, 1941. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN VENEZUELA 


In order to make possible a prompt adjustment of the numerous 
problems arising in Venezuela as a result of the war, the Govern- 
ment issued a Decree, No. 138, on 13 June 1942 authorising the 
Federal Executive to make such changes as may be required in 
the labour laws, notwithstanding any written provisions of the 
Constitution to the contrary.! 


Under the Decree the Executive may, on the recommendation of the Ministry 
of Labour and Communications, increase or diminish hours of work, permit 
the performance of work on statutory holidays, establish minimum wages, 
and fix other conditions of work. Instructions were accordingly issued by the 
Ministry of Labour and Communications on 18 June 1942 limiting hours of work 
in the baking industry to 40 per week, so as to employ in that industry a certain 
number of unemployed.? Similarly, the Ministry issued instructions on 3 July 
1942 limiting the hours of work of the drivers and conductors of passenger buses 
to 40 in the week, which will enable the transport industry to absorb a consider- 
able number of the unemployed.’ 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


Tue First INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


The First Inter-American Conference on Social Security was 
held in Santiago de Chile from 10 to 16 September 1942, at the 
invitation of the Chilean Government and under the auspices of 
the Inter-American Committee to Promote Social Security. This 
Committee was formed at Lima in December 1940 on the initiative 
of the Government of Peru and with the co-operation of the Inter- 
national Labour Office.‘ 


The Conference was attended by delegates from 21 American countries, 
including Canada. Its President was Dr. Miguel Etchebarne, Chilean Minister 
of Health, Social Insurance and Assistance. 

The Governing Body of the International Labour Office was represented by a 
tripartite delegation consisting of Mr. Paul van Zeeland, former Prime Minister 
of Belgium, representing the Government group, Mr. Clarence McDavitt, re- 
presenting the employers’ group, and Mr. Robert J. Watt, representing the work- 
ers’ group. 

The Pan American Sanitary Bureau had sent as its delegate, Dr. Anthony 
Donovan. é 

The Organising Committee, appointed by the Chilean Government to make 
preparations for the Conference, had as its Chairman, Dr. Julio Bustos, Chief of 
the Social Insurance Department of the Chilean Ministry of Health, Social 
Insurance and Assistance. 


Opening Sitting. 


The Conference was inaugurated on 10 September in the ceremonial hall of 
the Chilean Congress, in the presence of H. E. the President of Chile, Mr. Juan 





1 Gaceta Oficial, 16 June 1942, p. 137,513. 


2 Idem, 18 June 1942, p. 137,558 
8 Idem, 3 July 1942, B- 137,768. 
*Cf. International La 


our Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 1, Jan. 1941, p. 105. 
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Antonio Rios Morales, and of the diplomatic representative of the American 
countries, by the Chilean Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Ernesto Barros Jarpa, 
who recalled, in the following words, the origin of the Conference and outlined 
its general purpose: 

The reason for this initiative on the part of the Chilean Government must 
be sought in the Inter-American Committee to Promote Social Security, which 
was established in Lima in December 1940. On the occasion of the inaugura- 
tion, on that date, of the hospital services of the National Social Insurance 
Fund of Peru, the Government of our neighbour nation called together the 
leaders and representatives of the different organisations dealing with social 
security in the countries of this Hemisphere. Among these was the then 
Chilean Minister of Health, Dr. Salvador Allende G., as well as the Director 
of the International Labour Office, at that time Mr. John G. Winant, who is 
now Ambassador of the United States in London. This group of outstanding 
figures in the field of social policy, meeting under the presidency of the Peru- 
vian Minister of Health, Dr. Constantino Carvallo, decided to establish a 

rmanent organisation of social insurance administrations and institutions 
in the American countries, working hand in hand with the International 
Labour Office, in order to facilitate a systematic and continuous exchange of 
information and to serve as a basis for a future Inter-American Conference on 
Social Security. . . 


It is at a moment like this, when a crisis brought on by the war imposes 
upon all countries the need for using their human and national resources to the 
best advantage, that the social security services must be called upon to make 
a supreme effort to protect the health and productive capacity of the worker 
and his family and to afford them the security that is their due against the 
uncertainties and vicissitudes of life. This Conference offers the necessary and 
immediate opportunity to develop practical collaboration among administra- 
tions and institutions of social insurance and social assistance, and to establish 
a permanent plan of action with the technical aid of the International Labour 
Organisation, which has already performed an essential task in the prepara- 
tion of reports and agreements. The International Labour Charter has given 
rise to a y of principles which appears to-day as one of the best-founded 
hopes of mankind. . . 


On behalf of the delegations as a whole, the head of the Mexican delegation, 
Mr. Ignacio Garcia Téllez, Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, replied to 
the inaugural address, thanking the Chilean Government for its invitation and 
for the hearty welcome extended to the delegates. 


Proceedings. 


The social and economic security of workers and their families, as the common 
concern of the American countries and as the purpose of a permanent continental 
co-operation, was the main idea underlying the proceedings of the Conference. 
It inspired the discussions and the resolutions of the Conference, and was the 
keynote of the reports on the six questions comprised in the agenda. 

The following paragraphs indicate very briefly the nature of each of the six 
reports and of more general matters discussed by the Conference. 


I. Extension of social insurance coverage to agricultural workers, the self-employed 
and domestic servants, report by Dr. Julio Bustos, Chief of the Social Insurance 
Department, Dr. José Vizcarra, and Dr. Manuel de Viado (Chile). 

Since Chile is the only American country which has yet applied social insur- 
ance to these groups of workers throughout its territory, it was natural that the 
report on this question should have been entrusted to members of the Chilean 
delegation. The report sets forth the main legal provisions of the Chilean social 
insurance scheme in its application to these groups of workers, analyses the diffi- 
culties which have been encountered, and describes the growth of the rural medical 
services. 

Delegates from numerous countries explained their special problems in extend- 
ing social insurance to agriculture and indicated the lines on which these problems 
are being approached. 

II. Efficacy and economy of medical and pharmaceutical benefits in health insur- 
ance plans, report by Dr. Edgardo Rebagliati, General Manager of the National 
Social Insurance Fund (Peru). 
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The principles which should govern the administration of these benefits, in 
order to combine a maximum of efficacy with a minimum of cost, are succinctly 
argued and exhibited in Dr. Rebagliati’s report, which also describes the methods 
— in the organisation of the very complete medical services of the Peruvian 

und. 
Following the indications given in this report, the Conference adopted a 
comprehensive resolution, which incorporated an Argentine suggestion for estab- 
lishing inter-American and national committees to study the rationalisation of 


medical services. 


III. Administration of cash disability benefits, report by Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
Chairman of the Social Security Board (United States). 

Mr. Altmeyer’s report is a review of the problems encountered in the design 
of a system of cash benefits for permanent disability with special reference to the 
United States. It covers pertinently all the problems involved: definition of 
disability, benefits, certification of disability, rehabilitation, etc. 

To the discussion of this report, delegates from Brazil and Uruguay contribut- 
ed substantial papers on the practice of their countries, and notably on the 
rehabilitation of invalids. Due account of this aspect was taken in a resolution 
which lays down a series of principles on the organisation of insurance against 


permanent disability. 


IV. Health protection through social insurance, report by Dr. Julio Bustos and 
Dr. Manuel de Viado (Chile). 

This report condenses the lessons of Chile’s seventeen years of experience in 
the application of sickness insurance. It concludes that the health protection 
of the population should be assured through a unified system of social security, 
providing for prevention, restoration and compensation. All the ordinary risks 
of life must be covered, all workers of limited means and their families must 
be included. Medical action should be directed towards ascertaining and con- 
serving the health of the population by means of systematic and periodical 
examinations, and special attention should be given to the protection of mothers 
and infants. The insurance medical service and the public health service should 
work in the closest co-operation. 

A resolution, endorsing these conclusions, was adopted by the Conference. 


V. The most expedient financial systems for social insurance having regard to 
the extent of coverage, the characteristics of the insured population and the necessity 
of continuity of insurance protection, report by Mr. Rolando Gonzalez, Actuary 
of the Social Insurance Department (Chile). 

The report, which is exploratory and introductory in character, states the 
— as they exist in Chile, and suggests some possible approaches to their 
solution. 

A resolution based on the report was adopted by the Conference and lays 
down certain guiding principles, the application of which, however, is subject to 
modification in the light of the special circumstances of each country. 


VI. Desirability of a uniform system of vital statistics on an etiological basis, 
report by Drs. Oscar Avendafio, Hermes Ahumada, Ratil Lépez and Gregorio 
Garayar (Chile). 

The report emphasises the fundamental importance of vital statistics, and 
of detailed morbidity statistics in particular, for determining the policy of sickness 
insurance. In order to obtain the widest field of observation, it is desirable that 
vital statistics should be comparable internationally. 

Notable contributions to the discussion of this report were made by delegates 
from Argentina and Brazil, and the Conference adopted a resolution which takes 
account both of the proposals in the report and of the discussion. 


VII. Other questions. 


The Conference adopted a number of resolutions on a variety of other pee 
of social security. The intent of these resolutions may be summarised as follows: 


(a) The Permanent Inter-American Committee on Social Security should 
study methods of assuring technical and functional co-ordination among bodies 
administering social security services; in general, the social insurance schemes 
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of a country should be unified and should be co-ordinated with the social assis- 
tance services. 


(6) The risks of industrial accident and occupational disease should be covered 
by social insurance and not by insurance carried on for profit, and the prevention 
of these risks should be systematically organised. 

(c) The representatives of employers’ and workers’ organisations should 
participate in the administration of social security. 

(d) Provision should be made for the maintenance of the insurance rights of 
persons mobilised for service in the armed forces. 

(e) Social insurance protection is needed by members of the liberal profes- 
sions, or at least by certain groups of such workers. 


The Mexican delegation, besides contributing to the discussion on various 
—. gave a description of the general ideas and the plan underlying the 
raft of a law on compulsory social insurance prepared by the Department of 
Labour and Social Insurance, which was heard by the Conference with the great- 
est satisfaction; and numerous delegates testified to the sound principles on 
which the measure is based and to the careful methods followed in devising 
its details. 

The leading delegates of Costa Rica and Panama took the opportunity of 
informing the Conference of the recent establishment in their countries of social 
insurance schemes which are now in course of application. 

The delegations of Bolivia, Colombia, and Ecuador submitted comprehensive 
statements, for their respective countries, on the reforms already carried out or 
now under consideration in the field of social insurance. Similarly, the leading 
delegates of the Dominican Republic and Paraguay gave some account of recent 
developments in the field of social security in their countries. 

The various draft resolutions, before being voted upon by the Conference 
were examined by a General Committee, which, under the chairmanship of the 
President of the Conference, included the heads of the delegations or their sub- 
stitutes, the Chairman of the Organising Committee, the members of the delegation 
of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, and the representative 
of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 

Among the delegates who took part in the work of the General Committee 
were the following: 


Argentina: Mr. Radl J. Ungaro, Under-Secretary for Education and Assis- 
tance, and Mr. Rail Migone, Chief of the Division of International Organisations 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

. ve Mr. Victor Andrade, Manager of the Workers’ Insurance and Savings 
und. 

Brazil: Mr. Faria Batista, member of the National Labour Council, assisted 
by Dr. Alonso di Piero, Medical Adviser for Social Insurance. 

Canada: Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, Minister to Chile and Argentina. 

Colombia: Mr. Armando Solano, Counsellor of Embassy and former senator. 
. Rica: Professor Guillermo Padilla, Manager of the Social Insurance 

und. 

Chile: Dr. Julio Bustos, Chief of the Social Insurance Department and Chair- 
man of the Organising Committee, Dr. Salvador Allende G., Vice-Chairman of 
the Compulsory Insurance Fund and former Minister of Health, and Dr. José 
Vizcarra, Regional Medical Director of the Compulsory Insurance Fund at 
Valparaiso. 

Ecuador: Mr. Viteri Lafronte, Ambassador to Chile. 

Guatemala: Professor Vergara Bravo. 

Mexico: Mr. Garcia Téllez, Minister of Labour and Social Welfare. 

Panama: Mr. Garcia de Paredes, Secretary of the Social Insurance Fund. 

Paraguay: Mr. José Dahlquist, Minister to Chile. 
™ Peru: Dr. Edgardo Rebagliati, Manager of the National Social Insurance 

und. 

United States: Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the Social Security Board. 

Uruguay: Mr. José F. Arias, Counsellor of State and Director of the Labour 
University. 

The Conference had occasion to hear an address by Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, an office established by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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Numerous technical memoranda and special reports connected with the 
various questions on the Agenda were distributed to delegates. 


Closing Sitting. 


The. texts adopted at the closing sitting on 16 September, which are repro- 
duced below, comprise, in addition to a general declaration outlining a continental 
programme of social security, a set of fourteen resolutions which extend and 
complete the resolutions on social insurance adopted by the First and Second 
Labour Conferences of American countries which are Members of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation, held in 1936 and 1939. 

In order to facilitate co-operation among social insurance administrations 
and institutions in the American countries and in execution of a proposal made by 
the Lima meeting in December 1940, the Conference adopted the Statute of a 
permanent agency for technical co-operation, entitled the “Inter-American 
Conference on Social Security”, which will operate in concert with the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. The text of the Statute is likewise given below together with 
the transitional provisions appended to it. 


Pending the receipt from the various countries of any formal approval of the 
Statute which may be necessary and which is allowed for by the transitional pro- 
visions, and pending, moreover, the definitive constitution of the Permanent 
Inter-American Committee on Social Security, delegates representing the admin- 
istrations and institutions of thirteen countries met together on the day after 
the close of the Conference under the chairmanship of the United States delegate, 
Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, in order to set up the Inter-American Committee on a 
provisional basis. Without prejudice to any decisions which may be taken by the 
Committee when definitively constituted, these delegates took steps to afford 
publicity for the work of the Conference by the publication of the proceedings 
and of an information bulletin; they also appointed an Executive Body and a 
Secretariat, both of them provisional, which are to promote the formation of the 
Permanent Committee. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE FIRST INTER-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


I. THe DECLARATION OF SANTIAGO DE CHILE 


II. ReEsotuTIons ADOPTED 


. Unification of Social Insurance. 
. Scope and Object of Social Insurance. 
. Extension of Social Insurance to Agricultural Workers, Domestic 
Servants and the Self-Employed. 
. Extension of Social Insurance to White Collar Workers. 
Social Insurance against Industrial Accidents and Occupational 
Diseases. 
. Efficacy and Economy of Medical and Pharmaceutical Benefits in 
Health Insurance Plans. 
. Disability Insurance. 
. Participation of Employers and Workers in the Administration of 
Social Security. 
Maintenance of Insurance Rights of Mobilised Persons. 
Functional Co-ordination of Organs of Social Programmes, 
. Financial Organisation of Social Insurance. 
. Unification of Biostatistical Information. 
. Protection of Maternity, Childhood and Adolescence. 
. Co-ordination of Social Assistance with Social Insurance. 


TO S mo AMD 


Z2rne- 


III. Srarure or THE INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL SECURITY. 
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I. The Declaration of Santiago de Chile 
The First Inter-American Conference on Social Security, 


Assembled in Santiago de Chile from 10 to 16 September 1942, at, the invita- 
tion of the Government of Chile, under the auspices of the Inter-American Com- 
mittee to Promote Social Security, 


In the presence of delegates from twenty-one countries of the Continent, 


With the participation of a tripartite delegation from the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office and a delegation from the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, 


Considering: 

That freedom and dignity are essential and inalienable attributes of human 
personality; 

That, to be able to enjoy fully the basic freedoms of thought, expression 
and activity, every man and woman must be afforded physical and economic 
protection against social and economic risks through properly organised social 
action; 

That it is the common desire of the American nations to increase constantly 
the moral and material welfare of individuals and families, 


Adopts the following Declaration: 


I. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SECURITY 


(1) Society must find a new inspiration in a movement of solidarity of all 
men and nations to abolish poverty and secure the means of living in health and 
decency. 


(2) The potentialities of economic and technical resources must be turned to 
account in order to satisfy the necessities of life of the greatest number of persons 
and peoples everywhere. 

(3) The economic objective will not suffice to evoke a hearty and generous 
co-operation unless identified with the moral objective of a just social order, 
which equitably distributes the fruits of production. 

(4) Each country must create, conserve and build up the intellectual, moral 
and physical vigour of its active generation, prepare the way for its future genera- 
tions, and support the generation that has been discharged from productive life. 
= is social security: a genuine and rational economy of human resources and 
values. 

(5) The provision of such basic security will promote personal effort and 
initiative and improve the structure of society by the elimination of the causes 


of social insecurity. 
II. SOCIAL INSURANCE 


(6) Social insurance, as an expression of social security, is called upon: 


(a) To organise the prevention of risks the occurrence of which deprives 
the worker of his earning capacity and means of subsistence; 

(b) To restore, as quickly and fully as possible, the earning capacity 
lost or reduced by reason of sickness or accident; 

(c) To supply the means of subsistence in case of cessation or inter- 
ruption of gainful activity as the result of sickness or accident, temporary 
or permanent disability, unemployment, old age, and premature death of 
the breadwinner. 


III. A CONTINENTAL PROGRAMME 


(7) A policy of social security for the Americas should comprise measures 
for promoting employment and maintaining it at a high level, for increasing the 
national income and sharing it more equitably, and for improving health, nutri- 
tion, clothing, housing and general and vocational education for workers and 


their families. 
(8) The health, capacity and welfare of the workers of any one American 
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nation is a concern of all American nations, and therefore concerted action by 
social security institutions is imperative for the preservation of their human 
assets as a guarantee of continental defence and integrity. 

(9) This action implies for the American nations the necessity of establish- 
ing a common reservoir of all things required for maintaining the continuity 
of their social policy, for preserving their unity, and for meeting any eventuality 
in this connection. 

(10) A continental agreement entered into by the social security institutions 
will forge new links of solidarity by solving problems in which the fate and 
conscience of all peoples are deeply engaged, and will strengthen the belief in 
the future of the Americas. 


IV. A WORLD ASPIRATION 


(11) The decisions of the Americas with a view to a new structure of social 
security represent a contribution to world solidarity in seeking the well-being 
of peoples and the attainment and maintenance of peace. 


II. Resolutions Adopted 


A. UNIFICATION OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 


The First Inter-American Conference on Social Security: 


Recommends to the countries of America which possess various schemes and 
institutions of insurance and social assistance in the course of development, but 
have not yet established an integral system of social insurance, that they should 
direct their social security policy towards the unification and generalisation of 
the various benefits within a compulsory scheme of social insurance. 


B. SCOPE AND OBJECT OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 
The First Inter-American Conference on Social Security: 


Recommends that health protection should be organised on the basis of 
national insurance — to wage earners and their families and also, under 
like conditions, to the self-employed; this insurance should cover general 
and occupational risks and houa be financed by the State, the employers and 
the workers. 

The Conference likewise urges that, in pursuance of a policy of prevention, it is 
necessary to restore to activity in national production all persons involuntarily 
unemployed, and to provide treatment for the debilitated and sick, including 
those whose illness is not apparent, by incorporating periodical health examina- 
tions in the sickness insurance scheme. For this purpose it proposes: 

(1) The establishment, at the sole cost of the employer, of compulsory 
social insurance against industrial accidents and occupational diseases, to be 
co-ordinated with, and if possible unified with, compulsory insurance against 
sickness, disability, old age and death. 

(2) The extension of the scope of compulsory sickness insurance so as to 
include all wage earners, salaried employees, artisans, professional workers and 
small shopkeepers, and their families; this insurance should provide medical, surgi- 
cal, pharmaceutical, hospital, dental and prosthetic benefits and cash benefits. 

(3) Disability and old-age provision for the groups mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, by means of temporary and life benefits varying, between 
a minimum of subsistence and a suitable maximum, according to the amount 
of the wages earned, the length of the contribution period, and the family res- 
ponsibilities of the beneficiary. 

(4) Provision for death, by means of widows’ and orphans’ insurance benefits. 

(5) Aid for the involuntarily unemployed, by means of cash benefits or 
loans, co-ordinated with an adequate employment service. 

(6) Creation of a State technical organisation with the function of affording 
general guidance to and supervising social security institutions. 

(7) Establishment of chairs of social medicine. 


Side by side, with purely sanitary functions, there should be a State authority 
to administer the sanitary code. 
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C. EXTENSION OF SOCIAL INSURANCE TO AGRICULTURAL WORKERS, 
DOMESTIC SERVANTS AND THE SELF-EMPLOYED 


The First Inter-American Conference on Social Security decides: 


(1) That it is urgent to extend the scope of social insurance to include agri- 
cultural workers, domestic servants and the self-employed, so as to afford them 
physical and economic protection; 

(2) That such extension should include also persons who, not being wage- 
earners, perform agricultural work and do not earn enough to provide for their 


own security; 
(3) That social insurance measures should be accompanied by efforts to 


improve by every means economic conditions, educational opportunities and 
healthy environment. 


In addition the Conference declares: 


That, where it is desired to proceed by stages to the integral application of 
social insurance to agricultural and other workers, the process should be divided 
as follows: 

(a) In the first period contributions should be levied and benefits granted 
in respect of those risks to which a current-cost system can be applied, in- 
cluding sickness, maternity, early diagnosis, temporary incapacity and in- 


dustrial accidents; 
(6b) In the second period the benefits should be extended to include 


pensions for permanent disability, old age and death, ¢.e. risks which require 
the accumulation of considerable reserves. 


. EXTENSION OF SOCIAL INSURANCE TO WHITE-COLLAR WORKER 


Considering: 
That there exist groups of white-collar workers in the liberal professions 


who must be regarded as economically insecure, so that the public authorities 
ought to provide for their protection, 


The First Inter-American Conference on Social Security decides: 


That it is urgent to include in the agenda of the next Inter-American Con- 
ference on Social Security, with the due co-operation of the International Labour 
Organisation, the question of extending to the white-collar workers of the liberal 
professions the recognised benefits of social security. 


E. SOCIAL INSURANCE AGAINST INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND 
OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


Considering: 

(a) That industrial accidents and occupational diseases involve, for the 
workers who suffer them or their survivors, an economic disaster which the 
community should mitigate by introducing insurance of a social character, the 
contributions for which should be paid by the employers concerned; 

(6) That such insurance should be compulsory, so that there exists for 
every case a sound institution to carry the liability in respect of industrial ac- 
cidents and occupational diseases; 

(c) That it is not possible that such insurance, which is social by nature, 
should be carried on for profit and that its finances should be loaded with heavy 
expenses for acquisition and commissions which make it dearer, whereby a 
heavy burden is laid on production; 

(d) That the policy of prevention of occupational risks is not practicable 
except through a unified and co-ordinated scheme of compulsory social insurance, 
odesliiianll’ from a social standpoint and not with a view to profit; 

(e) That the International Labour Organisation has always advocated that 
insurance against industrial accidents and occupational diseases should be a 
branch of social insurance; 
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The First Inter-American Conference on Social Security 


Recommends to the Governments of the American nations that they should 
promote legislation to establish social insurance against industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases and an organisation for systematic prevention. 


F. EFFICACY AND ECONOMY OF MEDICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL 
BENEFITS IN SICKNESS INSURANCE PLANS 


The First Inter-American Conference on Social Security declares: 


(1) That sickness insurance should grant efficient medical care, providing 
the insured persons and their families with all the facilities of modern medicine 
for the conservation of their health and for the detection and treatment of 
disease as soon as the first symptoms appear; it recognises as measures conducive 
to this object: 


(a) The direct provision of benefits by duly qualified medical officers; 

(6) The organisation of medical services and equipment in such a way 
as to be available to the various groups of insured persons under conditions 
that are satisfactory in respect of range, quality and accessibility; 

(c) Active participation in the campaign against diseases which, by 
their etiology or frequency, may be considered as social, epidemic or endemic 
diseases. 


(2) That, in order to maintain the efficacy of the service and prevent it from 
falling below the standards of suitability and sufficiency, it is necessary to ra- 
tionalise its administration by applying the principle of economy, which, without 
infringing the freedom of doctors to direct the diagnosis and prescribe the therapy, 
enables a maximum result to be obtained with a minimum of expenditure; it 
recognises as measures conducive to economical medical care: 


(a) The adoption of methods to secure an accurate diagnosis, and the 
choice of those therapeutical means which are least costly among those which 
possess the greatest efficacy; 

(6) Proper and sufficient medication which excludes unnecessary, ex- 
cessive and superfluous prescriptions; 

(c) The formulation of guiding principles, and instruction in those 
methods of treatment which possess the greatest efficacy and are at the same 
time the most economical. 


(3) That the doctors of the institutions should, having regard to their res- 
nsibility, participate in the technical organisation of benefits; and that the 
institutions should, where salaried medical officers are concerned, provide for the 
improvement of their professional skill, offer opportunities for economic advance- 
ment, and, if possible, grant them retirement pensions. 


In addition the Conference 


(1) Invites the delegates to seek the adoption, by their Governments, of 
measures to facilitate the interchange of the pharmaceutical products manufactur- 
ed by the industry or public establishments of their countries. 

(2) Invites the attention of the countries represented to the suggestion that 
they should, in co-operation with the International Labour Office and the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, set up committees on medical rationalisation and 
= which should be officially entrusted with carrying out the following 

uties: 


(a) Formulation and application of uniform methods for the registration 
and statistics of the services, needs and forms of medical care. Formulation 
of uniform standards for the application of these methods. The registration 
and statistics should be simple in their mechanism and offer such evident and 
practical advantages that they will be taken up by the institutions concerned 
as measures of economy and discipline. Similarly, endeavours should be made 
to establish uniform names and classifications for the items entering into the 
accounts, so that the figures and results may be directly comparable without 
previous elaboration; 
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(b) Study of the characteristics of the medical and pharmaceutical 
benefits of each country. Promotion of studies of the technical rationalisation 
and economy of benefits, subdividing the subjects and aspects to be inves- 
tigated and enlisting the a of institutes, university faculties and 
any other competent existing ies; 

(c) Carrying out studies of medical economy, defining the medical and 
sanitary problems of regions and countries, and determining which are the 
most urgent measures. 


(3) Decides in turn set up its own committee on medical rationalisation 
and economy, which will co-ordinate and direct the work of the national 
committees, organise international enquiries and conferences, take part from time 
to time in experiments of general interest, establish scholarships and issue studies 
and publications in harmony with the policy and activities of the International 
Labour Office. 


G. DISABILITY INSURANCE 
The First Inter-American Conference on Social Security proposes that: 


(1) A person should be deemed to be disabled if his mental and physical 
capacity for any occupation on the labour market suitable to a person of the same 
sex, age or occupation is not such as to enable him, after rehabilitation, to earn 
a substantial wage. 

(2) Disability insurance should cover permanent incapacity for any remu- 
nerative work. 

(3) When the beneficiary recovers his capacity for work, preference should 
be accorded to finding him work suitable for his regained capacity. 

(4) Insurance against permanent disability should be linked up without 
interruption with insurance against sickness or temporary incapacity. 

(5) Any person entering insurance for the first time should undergo a com- 
plete medical examination by the insurance institution, when he takes up his 
employment. 

(6) Both insured persons and beneficiaries should be medically examined 
at intervals for the purpose of discovering incapacity in the course of develop- 
ment, avoiding simulation and verifying the permanence of the incapacity. 

(7) Centres for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons should be 
established within the framework of social insurance schemes. 

(8) Disability benefits should be awarded on a provisional basis, except 
where there is no possibility of rehabilitation. 

(9) Beneficiaries should be required to undergo treatment, especially surgical 
treatment, where, in the opinion of the doctors, it will be conducive to recovery. 

(10) <A qualifying period of insurance as a condition for the award of disability 
a is oeindiiis as an effective means of preventing an excessive growth of 
claims. 

(11) The rate of the disability benefit should be adequate to afford a mini- 
mum of subsistence compatible with the position of the insured person and his 
family responsibilities, but nevertheless so limited as to leave an incentive to 
return to work in cases where recovery is possible. 

(12) Employers should reserve for rehabilitated persons a certain number 
of jobs and employments which are compatible with their new working capacity. 


H. PARTICIPATION OF EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS IN THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


The First Inter-American Conference on Social Security 


Reaffirms the position of the International Labour Organisation and 

Recommends again the principle of the participation of representatives of 
employers and workers, designated by their respective organisations, in a con- 
sultative and advisory capacity in the administration of social security. 


I. MAINTENANCE OF INSURANCE RIGHTS OF MOBILISED PERSONS 


Considering: 
(a) That it isa matter of social necessity that all persons who perform labour 
and all groups of workers should enjoy the benefits of insurance; 
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(6) That the suspension of the contract of employment before its termi- 
nation should not entail loss of insurance benefits, especially where the suspension 
is due to the performance of services or duties required by the Government; 


The First Inter-American Conference on Social Security 


Recommends that, in case of mobilisation of the armed forces, the State should 
take measures for the maintenance of the rights of insured persons. 


J. FUNCTIONAL CO-ORDINATION OF ORGANS OF SOCIAL PROGRAMMES 


The First Inter-American Conference on Social Security 


Recommends to the Permanent Inter-American Committee on Social Security 
the study of the best methods of assuring the technical and functional co-ordina- 
tion of the bodies administering social programmes. 


K. FINANCIAL ORGANISATION OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 
The First Inter-American Conference on Social Security decides that: 


(1) The financial system depends, not only on the branch of insurance to 
which it is to apply, but also on various environmental factors (degree of economic 
development of the country, the stability of its currency, the stage of evolution 
reached by the insurance scheme, etc.). 

(2) Generally speaking, the reserve system, with individual premium or ge- 
neral average premium, is advisable, for insurance schemes covering disability, 
old age and death, and the current-cost system for schemes covering sickness 
and maternity. It should, however, be left to the experts to consider whether the 
local circumstances mentioned above should modify the financial system as 
theoretically applicable. 

Experience shows that, notwithstanding the impossibility of laying down 
absolute rules for the matters dealt with in Question V ', the conclusion formulated 
in the preceding paragraph is generally corroborated by the social insurance 
practice of various countries (Czechoslovakia, Italy, France, Germany, England, 
etc.) since the variations from this principle which occur at different times and 
places are due to local circumstances which experts are able to take into account. 

(4) The selection of the financial system, in conformity with the above con- 
siderations and having regard to general and particular circumstances affecting 
the insurance scheme, is a matter of great importance for securing the payment 
of benefits, and is bound up with the judicious investment of the reserves accord- 
ing A the guiding principles drawn up by the Committee of Experts (Geneva 
1938). 

(5) Whatever may be the financial system adopted in conformity with the 
above considerations, it should afford an absolute guarantee of the continuity of 
insurance protection. 

(6) Itis considered that the proper working of financial systems is conditional 
upon the existence of an independent technical body competent to advise, subject 
to any statutory limitations, on the expediency or otherwise of any amendments 
proposed for insurance schemes. 


L. UNIFICATION OF BIOSTATISTICAL INFORMATION 


The First Inter-American Conference on Social Security decides that: 


(1) It is necessary to proceed to the unification of biostatistical data with 
the object of making them comparable internationally. 

(2) Witha view to obtaining efficient morbidity statistics from which positive 

conclusions can be drawn, it is necessary to recommend periodical medical examin- 
ations. 
(3) In order to render comparable internationally the statistics referred to 
in the previous point, it is necessary for the American countries to adopt uniform 
methods of medical investigation by means of physical examinations and clinical 
analyses, and likewise to unify as far as wate} the details of the diagnosis. 

(4) It is necessary to adopt a nomenclature such as the International List of 
Causes of Death and adapt it so as to yield morbidity data of maximum utility. 


1 The fifth question on the agenda of the Conference was “The most expedient financial sys- 
tems, having regard to the extent of coverage, tee characteristics of the insured population, and 
the necessity of continuity of insurance protection 
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(5) The Permanent Inter-American Committee on Social Security should 
proceed to study the existing nomenclatures with the object of rendering possible 
the adaptation mentioned in the preceding point. 

(6) With a view to obtaining complete knowledge of population, it is neces- 
sary that laws be enacted by Governments to provide for the taking of a General 
Census at intervals of ten years at most. 


M. PROTECTION OF MATERNITY, CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


The First Inter-American Conference on Social Security 


Recommends to the countries represented the necessity of organising services 
for the protection of maternity, childhood and adolescence, in their economic, 
medical, social, legal and educational as s, in accordance with public 
policy and a general technical programme which contemplates each and all the 
phases of the problem. These services should be organised within the framework 
of social insurance. 


N. CO-ORDINATION OF SOCIAL ASSISTANCE WITH SOCIAL 
INSURANCE 
The First Inter-American Conference on Social Security 


Recommends those countries in which social security does not cover the entire 
population but which possess poor-relief and social assistance services, to co- 
ordinate and unify these services with those of social insurance, for the purpose 
of increasing their efficacy and economy. 


III. Statute of The Inter-American Conference on Social Security 


The First Inter-American Conference on Social Security decides: 


To establish, with the title of ‘Inter-American Conference on Social Security”, 
a permanent meaty of co-operation, which will act in concert with the Interna- 


tional Labour Office and will be governed by the following Statute: 


STATUTE OF THE INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


Title I 
PuRPOSES OF THE CONFERENCE 
Article 1. The Inter-American Conference on Social Security, inspired by 
the principles concerning social security approved by the tripartite Labour Con- 
ferences of the American countries which are Members of the International 
Labour Organisation, is intended to facilitate and develop the co-operation of the 
social security administrations and institutions. 


Title II 
MEMBERSHIP 
Article 2. Membership of the Conference is open to the representatives of: 


The central administrations and ministerial departments interested in 
the purposes of the Conference; 
Social security and social insurance institutions and funds; 
Central advisory and technical councils concerned with social security 
and social insurance. 
Efforts should be made to include representatives of employers and workers 
in the delegations. 


Title III 
PERMANENT COMMITTEE 


Article 3. A Permanent Inter-American Committee on Social Security is 
established with the functions of: 
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(a) Giving effect to the resolutions and recommendations adopted by the 


Conference; 
(6) Preparing the sessions of the Conference and fixing the agenda of the 
sessions; 
(c) Contributing by every other means to the attainment of the purposes 
of the Conference. 


Article 4. The Permanent Committee consists of one regular member, and 
at least one substitute member, from each country represented in the Conference, 
who are appointed by the respective Governments. 













Article 5. The following are members of the Committee if they so desire: 





(a) A tripartite delegation appointed by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office; 
The Director of the International Labour Office; 
(c) The Director-General of the Pan American Union; 
(d) The Director of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 















Article 6, The place at which the sessions of the Conference are held is not 
fixed, and the seat of the Permanent Committee shall be in the country to which 
its Chairman belongs. 

Article 7. The Permanent Committee draws up its standing orders and 
determines its procedure. It may appoint an Executive Body to act for it during 
the intervals between its sessions. 


Article 8. Each country shall have the right to propose items for inclusion 
in the agenda. 


Article 9. At the request of the Committee and in consultation with it, the 
Director of the International Labour Office may appoint one of his assistants 
who is competent for social security questions to act as Secretary-General of the 


Committee. 












Title IV 


PERIODICAL REPORTS 






Article 10. The Conference and the Committee will be kept informed by the 
Director of the International Labour Office, by means of periodical reports, on 
international developments in this field. 


Article 11. The Director of the International Labour Office will inform the 
Governing Body of the Office, from time to time, on the work of the Conference 
and the Committee. 


















Title V 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 






Article 12. The expenses resulting from the decisions of the Conference and 
the Committee may be financed by the subscriptions of the administrations and 
institutions which are members of the Conference, as may be determined by the 
members of the Committee referred to in Article 4. 

The Committee may authorise the Secretary-General, or a Treasurer whom 
it may appoint, to collect the subscriptions and administer the finances. 










TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS 


First Provision. ‘The adoption of the present Statute by the First Inter- 
American Conference on Social Security shall not engage the administrations and 
institutions participating which, in conformity with the law or their rules, require 
to obtain special approval. 







Second Provision. The provisions of the present Statute which concern the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office shall not have effect until 
the Governing Body has approved them. 
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CO-ORDINATION OF SocriAL INSURANCE HEALTH WoRK IN FRANCE 


A French Act of 18 November 1941 provides for the creation 
of a National Institute of Social Insurance Health Work (Jnstitut 
d'action sanitaire des assurances sociales), a public utility establish- 
ment, financed by social insurance moneys, and administered by 
the social insurance funds under the supervision of the Secretary 
of State for Labour and, for technical purposes, the Secretary of 
State for Family and Health.! 


The purpose of the Institute is to organise, on behalf of insured persons and 
their families, a campaign against the principal social diseases and to contribute 
to any scheme intended to protect or restore the health of the workers. The 
Institute co-ordinates the social and health work of the social insurance funds 
and their regional federations. It also co-operates in improving the health equip- 
ment of the country by buying, building, leasing, and equipping establishments 
used for the purposes of social A iene, prevention, cure, and convalescence. 

The Institute is iaiebienat by a governing body, consisting of delegates 
of the regional federations of social insurance funds, and by a council of health 
experts. Orders will be issued determining the composition and powers of these 
two bodies. 

The financial resources of the Institute comprise the following items: (1) an 
initial endowment consisting of a portion of the reserves accumulated by the sick- 
ness and maternity insurance funds and an exceptional appropriation from the 
guarantee fund of the General Guarantee Fund (the guarantee fund derives its 
income principally from the surplus of the sickness and maternity insurance funds 
and is used for making grants to the regional federations for distribution to affiliat- 
ed funds which show a deficit); (2) permanent income, consisting of income from 
investments, receipts of the establishments administered by the Institute, and a 
levy on social insurance contributions.” 


INCREASED SUPPLEMENTARY PENSIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Draft regulations were submitted to the House of Commons 
on 22 July 1942, the purpose of which is to increase the rates of 
supplementary pensions and also of unemployment assistance 
allowances. 


The ‘‘scale rates”, i.e. the income assumed to be sufficient for subsistence, are 
increased by 2s. 6d. a week for each person of 16 and upwards whose needs are 
taken into account, and by 1s. for each child under that age. There will also be 
improvements in winter allowances, and help will be given to make good any lack 
of clothing, bedding, and other household necessaries from which those in receipt 
of a supplementary pension may be suffering because of the increased cost of 
such articles and of war conditions. The “scale rate’’ for an old-age pensioner 
living alone will thus be increased from 19s. 6d. to 22s. a week, and for a husband 
and wife who are both pensioners, from 32s. to 37s. 

The additional cost of bringing the income of pensioners up to these higher 
levels is estimated at £9,250,000 a year for the 1,125,000 persons who are in receipt 
of supplementary pensions. There are less than 40,000 now receiving unemploy- 
ment assistance allowances, and the increase of the “‘scale rates’’ for this number 
will cost about £400,000 a year.’ 








1 Journal officiel, 20 Nov. 1941, p. 4980. 
? Communication to the I.L.O. 
* The Times, 23 July 1942. 
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MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


A Conference to which the International Federation of Trade 
Unions (I.F.T.U.) convened all the national and international 
bodies affiliated or associated with it was held in London on 23 
July 1942. Representatives were present from the British, Nor- 
wegian, and Palestine national centres, from the textile workers’, 
transport workers’, mine workers’, metal workers’, building 
workers’, boot and shoe and leather workers’, food and drink 
workers’, and non-manual workers’ international trade secretariats, 
and from the following national trade union groups in Great Britain: 
Austrian, Belgian, Czechoslovak, French, German, Polish, and 
Spanish. 

The I.F.T.U. has now 13 normally functioning affiliated national centres, 
with an aggregate membership of nearly 13 million. Five trade secretariats are 
in close contact with it, and ten others, according to their varying circumstances, 
maintain rather looser links. There are seven national trade union groups for the 
protection of the interests of workers who have emigrated to Britain, and they 
deputise for the national centres which are suffering under Nazi repression in the 
occupied territories. Their total membership is over 7,000. 

After a short debate, an International Trade Union Council was set up, com- 
prising all former members of the I.F.T.U. Executive, one representative each 
of the following national centres: Argentina, Great Britain, Canada, Mexico, 
Norway, Palestine, Sweden, and the United States, and one representative each 
of the following international trade secretariats: transport, mine workers, metal 
workers, building and wood workers, textile workers, clothing workers, and shoe 
and leather workers. Meetings of the Council will be attended in an advisory 
capacity by one representative each of the following national groups in Britain: 
Austrian, Belgian, Czechoslovak, French, German, Polish, and Spanish. 

Agreement in principle was reached on the publication of a joint publicity 
organ for the I.F.T.U. and the international trade secretariats. 

By unanimous consent, two sub-committees were set up to examine post-war 
problems in respect of the social and economic demands of the workers and the 
reconstruction of the international trade union movement.! 


THE CANADIAN TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE TRADES AND LABOR 
CoNGRESS OF CANADA 


The Trades and Labor Congress of Canada held its Fifty- 
eighth Annual Convention in Winnipeg, Manitoba, from 24 to 
28 August 1942. The number of delegates attending was 383, 
representing a total membership of 164,375, an increase of 19,783 
on the membership figures registered in August 1941. Among 
those who addressed the Convention were Mr. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Federal Minister of Labour, Mr. Elliott M. Little, Direc- 
tor of National Selective Service, the President of the New York 
State Federation of Labor, who attended the Convention as a 
fraternal delegate from the American Federation of Labor, and a 
representative of the International Labour Office. 


Labour and the War Effort. 


Owing to the illness of the President, Mr. Tom Moore, the chair was taken 
by the senior Vice-President, Mr. Percy R. Bengough. In his opening speech Mr. 





1 Bulletin of the International Federation of Trade Unions, No. 16; 15 Aug. 1942. 
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Bengough criticised the Canadian Government, whose policies in the war effort, 
he said, were determined by large industrialists, while labour, which had offered 
its full co-operation, was consulted insufficiently, if at all. The labour policy 
of Germany ran parallel with the Orders-in-Council legislation passed by the 
Canadian Government; “‘we believe, however,”’ he continued, “that we can defeat 
Hitler without entirely adopting his labour policies’. While resenting the Govern- 
ment’s attitude, the Canadian workers should not let it interfere with their part 
in the war effort; and the speaker urged organised labour to continue to do its 
utmost to help to win the war, and warned the delegates that there must be no 
strikes or stoppages in war industries. 

This was the keynote of all the discussions during the debates on the numerous 
resolutions presented dealing with war problems. One of these resolutions, passed 
unanimously, opposed the action of the Canadian Government: 


in transferring Government authority to large industrialists and mil- 
lionaires whose past has been one of hostility to labour and whose present 
power is a serious menace to Canadian democracy. 


This resolution further demanded that the Dominion Government be 
requested: 


to immediately take the necessary steps to bring the direction and manage- 
ment of the various companies that have been set up by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply directly under the control of Parliament, and that on 
any and all boards set up organised labour be given at least equal representa- 
tion as is given to the businessmen and large industrialists. 


On the subject of joint labour-management production committees a resolu- 
tion was adopted pointing out that the creation of such committees had had: 


a wonderful effect on production in the Montreal aircraft industry, having 
helped—within a few months of their formation—to actually double produc- 
tion in at least two important plants without additional machinery or floor 
space, 
and urging the Dominion Government to follow the example of the United States 
by setting up a War Production Board. 

After a long debate the Convention unanimously adopted a resolution sup- 
porting the earliest possible opening of a second front in Europe. 

Dealing with the question of interned persons, the Convention called upon 
the Government to release all anti-fascists, “‘providing they are not guilty of any 
criminal offence or infraction of the law’’, and to use the Defence of Canada 
— more stringently against fascists and fifth-column elements in 

anada. 


Conditions of Work. 


Some fifty resolutions had been sent in by affiliated organisations on the 
subject of wages, the cost-of-living bonus, and working conditions. The Congress 
declared itself in favour of the principle of national wage scales in the war in- 
dustries, ‘‘where there are enormous wage differentials in many industries in 
single areas and between provinces”, and urged “‘that, in view of existing legisla- 
tion by which wages are frozen, facilities should be allowed to those workers who 
are receiving less than 50 cents an hour or $25 a week, by bringing their wages 
up to that level’’; further, the Dominion Government should improve its system 
of computing its cost-of-living index (by which the cost-of-living bonuses are 
determined), ‘‘as the figures in numerous cases are definitely inaccurate’, and 
the wage-freezing legislation should be totally abolished. 

On the conditions of seamen, a resolution was passed asking the Government 
to ratify the draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted at the Maritime 
Session of the International Labour Conference at Geneva in 1936. 


Questions of Organisation. 


The Convention devoted a great deal of time to discussing and criticising 
existing conditions with regard to the right to organise, collective bargaining, 
and company unions. In particular, it stressed the difficulties encountered by 
certain bona fide unions in negotiating with some Government operated or con- 
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trolled industries, and asserted that ‘‘the Federal Government has not enforced 
the legislation in the way it was intended’’ One of the resolutions adopted on the 
subject reads in part as follows: 


. and whereas, we are not satisfied with the present Government attitude 
toward labour and management in respect to collective bargaining; and 
whereas, the Kirkland Lake strike was a glaring example of the inability of the 
Government to deal effectively with a situation of labour relations during a 
critical period, which did much to weaken the morale of not only the miners 
affected and their immediate families but of other workers whose confidence 
in the Government was visibly shaken; therefore, be it resolved that the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada do all in its power to introduce legisla- 
tion to guarantee full collective bargaining rights to all workers similar to the 
Wagner Act in the U.S.A. 


Under the heading “dual organisation”, 21 resolutions had been presented 
to the Convention, all dealing either with the purely national aspect of the prob- 
lem—in Canada there are four different national trade union federations—or 
with its international implications. The Convention instructed its incoming 
— to do all in its power to bring about unity within the ranks of Canadian 
labour. 

The Convention decided to send fraternal greetings to the Russian trade 
union movement. 


Social Legislation. 

Among the other numerous resolutions passed reference may be made to those 
urging the early enactment of a national health scheme, the amendment and 
improvement of the Unemployment Insurance Act, the amendment of the Old- 
Age Pension Act by lowering the age limit from 70 to 65 and increasing the rates 
at present allocated, the abolition of night work in bakeries, and the introduction 
of holidays with pay. 


Election of Officers. 
The President, Mr. Tom Moore, and the Secretary-Treasury, Mr. J. A. 


d’Aoust, were re-elected by acclamation. Mr. P. R. Bengough, Vancouver, and 
Mr. James A. Whitebone, Saint John, were re-elected Vice-Presidents; Mr. Pat 
Sullivan, President of the Canadian Seamen’s Union of Montreal, was elected 
on the first ballot to replace Mr. E. W. Sinfield, who had declined to stand for 
re-election. 

It was decided to hold the 1942 Convention in Quebec City.! 


THE TurrD CONVENTION OF THE CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 


The Third Convention of the Canadian Congress of Labour 
was held in Ottawa from 14 to 18 September 1942 and was attended 
by more than 400 delegates. The report of the Executive Council 
stated that the total membership of the organisation was approxi- 
mately 160,000. Among the speakers who addressed the Conven- 
tion were Mr. Humphrey Mitchell, Federal Minister of Labour, 
Mr. Elliot M. Little, Director of National Selective Service, and 
a representative of the International Labour Office. A letter was 
read from Mr. Vicente Lombardo Toledano, President of the 
Latin American Workers’ Confederation, conveying greetings to 
the Convention and expressing his regret at being unable to accept 
the invitation to be present. 


Presidential Address. 


In his opening address the President, Mr. A. R. Mosher, stated that the 
workers whom the organisations represented must pledge themselves once again 
“to the fullest co-operation in an all-out war effort’. There had been serious 
unrest and discontent among many groups of Canadian workers owing to the 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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attitude of the Government towards organised labour; the chief defect of the 
Government had been, he said, “its failure to protect the right of workers to 
organise freely and bargain collectively with their employers through represent- 
atives of their choice’. Mr. Mosher expressed the conviction that, in spite of the 
temptation to feel that only drastic action would have any effect upon the attitude 
of the Government and of employers, it was essential for the workers to avoid 
industrial strife, and that the war effort must not be endangered “even though 
this may entail the acceptance of hardships, the endurance of unfair treatment, 
and the temporary abandonment of rights’’. 

king of post-war problems, Mr. Mosher said that the labour movement 
could make a t and essential contribution towards their solution, and that 
the people of Canada and the other Allied nations “will not be content to go back 
to the kind of national or world order which they endured in the past’’. 


Address by Mr. Phillip Murray. 


An address was delivered to the Convention by Mr. Murray, President of the 
American Congress of Industrial Organizations, with which the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour is closely connected. Mr. Murray impressed upon the delegates 
that there were too many important things at stake for any kind of strike to be 
indulged in during the war, particularly over jurisdictional matters. He called 
upon the Canadian trade unionists to prevent any action which might injure 
production in their country. 


Resolutions Adopted. 


A short summary is given below of some of the most important resolutions 
passed. In all, about 200 resolutions came before the Convention. 


Wage stabilisation and wartime wage control. The resolution adopted, embody- 
ing the main items of the twelve resolutions which had been submitted, stated 
that, prior to the passing of the various Orders in Council dealing with the subject, 
wage levels in Canada were already inadequate in terms of living standards, and 
that these Orders had placed serious obstacles in the way of alleviating these 
substandard wage conditions. The Convention called upon the Government to 
amend the existing Orders in Council so as to achieve, inter alia, adequate mini- 
mum wages, full collective bargaining rights, elimination of delays in handling 
cases coming before the national and regional war labour boards, cost-of-living 
bonuses for all workers, and the establishment of nation-wide wage stabilisation 
in the key industries such as steel, shipbuilding, and automobile manufacturing. 

A lengthy and heated discussion took place on a suggestion contained in one 
of the original resolutions urging that the representatives of the Congress of 
Labour on the various boards should resign until the demands of labour had been 
complied with, but this recommendation was not supported by the majority of 
the delegates. 


Establishment of a Ministry of Production. The resolution as adopted called 
upon the Dominion Government to establish immediately a Ministry of Produc- 
tion, including representatives of management and labour, charged with the task 
of obtaining maximum production of steel, coal, ores, oil, and other raw materials, 
and thus increasing the production of planes, tanks, ships, munitions, and small 
arms in Canada. 


Second front. The Convention went on record as being in favour of the 
speediest opening of a second front in Europe. 


Collective bargaining. The convention instructed the incoming executive to 
prepare a specimen Act, along the lines of the National Labor Relations Act of 
the United States, by which labour would be granted the right to choose, by a 
majority vote in a given plant, a bona fide trade union as its bargaining agent, 
company unions would be outlawed, and collective bargaining and signed con- 
tracts would be made compulsory for the employer. The incoming executive was 
further instructed to press for the immediate enactment of such legislation. 


Trade union unity. The incoming executive was instructed to approach 
again the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and the Catholic trade unions 
with a view to joint action, since all conflicting policies in labour ranks could be 
reconciled if the larger objectives of labour predominated. 
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Post-war problems. The resolution on this subject stressed the need of 
formulating plans which would assure to the common people the four freedoms 
of the Atlantic Charter, and of being fully prepared, after the victory of the 
United Nations, to apply the same energy and resources now applied for maximum 
war production towards maximum production for peace purposes, ensuring full 
employment and decent standards of living all over the world. 


Miscellaneous. Resolutions were also adopted urging: public ownership and 
control of financial institutions; the most democratic control of man and woman 
power and of the National Selective Service; the lifting of the ban from all anti- 
fascist organisations and the release of all interned anti-fascists; various im- 
provements in the Unemployment Insurance Act and the Old-Age Pensions 
Act; the introduction of a system of national sickness insurance; equal pay 
for equal work for women workers; the adoption of a nation-wide housing plan; 
the introduction of legislation establishing holidays with pay; closer co-operation 
between the workers of the American and the British and Soviet trade unions, 


Election of Officers. 


Mr. A. R. Mosher was re-elected President and Mr. Pat Conroy Secretary- 
Treasurer. Mr. A. A. McAuslane, Vancouver, and Mr. Sol Spivak, Toronto, were 
elected Vice-Presidents.! 


THE AUSTRALIAN TRADE UNION MOVEMENT AND THE WAR 


In the middle of June 1942 a conference of Australian trade 
unions was held in Melbourne, attended by 160 delegates represent- 
ing 86 unions. The Prime Minister, Mr. John Curtin, addressed 
the Conference and dealt with various aspects of the war, but 
more particularly with the industrial support which the Govern- 
ment needed to enable Australia to play its part in winning the 
war. He urged that all trade unions should refer disputes to the 


proper tribunals, and not embarrass the Government. 


The following motion, introduced by Mr. C. Crofts, Secretary of the Austral- 
asian Council of Trade Unions, was approved: 


That this Convention of representatives of trade unions, the A.C.T.U., 
and trades and labour councils: 


(1) Expresses its appreciation of the full and frank statements given by 
the Prime Minister on the war situation as it affects Australia; 

(2) Assures the Prime Minister that this assembly whole-heartedly sup- 
ports the efforts of the Federal Government in its determination to press 
forward in conjunction with all Allied nations until complete victory is won 
and the oppressed nations have regained their freedom; 

(3) Reaffirms the decision of the Trades Union Congress pledging the 
workers to strive and work for complete and swift victory. 


The following motion was adopted on the question of compulsory unionism: 


(1) Full production for every section of workers is essential for war 
purposes; 

(2) No stoppages of work should be permitted for any cause in any 
industry without the authority of the union or unions covering the industry; 

(3) In view of the fact that to assist Government policy towards a total 
war effort, the trade union movement has sacrificed many privileges and 
rights, we reaffirm the request of a similar conference convened by the Labour 
Minister last February that the Federal Government introduce by National 
Security Regulations at the earliest possible moment a policy of compulsory 
unionism.? 








1 Communication to the I.L.O, 
2 The Australian Worker (Sydney), 24 June 1942. 





STATISTICS 


Wages 


According to the plan which has been adopted for publication at 
quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour conditions 
in different countries, the statistics of the general level of wages are 
given in this issue; the tables group together the most comparable 
data in two sections, namely: 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings; 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1941 
(table XIV). 

For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January 1942 issue of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, Ex- 
planatory Notes’’, pp. 104-113. 

The cost-of-living statistics used for calculating the real wage 
indices were published in the October issue of the Review and will 
appear again in the January issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: ‘figures do not exist”’. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”’. 

The sign f signifies: ‘‘provisional figures’’. 

The sign ° signifies: “covering men only”’. 

The sign f signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “economic group represented by a few branches only”’. 


The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
has been replaced by another, or revised. 


Figures in thick-faced type: indexes (100) of the base year. 
Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 


Figures in parenthesis: series subject to certain reservations (see the January 
issue of the Review: ‘Statistics, Explanatory Notes”’). 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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1 The index numbers of money wages have been calculated on the basis of the percentage change of wages in 
identical undertakings from month to month, and not on the money wages given above. See note on method in 
the Review for August 1935, pp. 259-260, or the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36. 

Union of South Africa. Annual figures: 30 September of each year. 

Canada. Annual figures: averages. 

United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics Series (B.L.S.): annual figures: averages; monthly figures: a 
week nearest to the 15th of the month. National Industrial Conference Board Series (N.I.C.B.): annual figures; 
averages; monthly figures: first week of the month. 

Argentina. Annual figures: averages. 

Mezico. Annual figures: averages. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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1Series recalculated according to a new cost-of-living index number. 


2Series calculated by the I.L.O.: 


daily earnings divided by hours actually worked per day. Up to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan. 
*From 1929 to 1937, series calculated by the I.L.O.. based on money wages published for 1938 to which the 


index numbers were applied. 


4 Three 


first quarters. 


China. Annual figures: up to 1935, September of each year; from 1936 onwards: averages. 


Japan. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 


Palestine (Jewish labour). Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: end of the month in question. The 
original indices relate to rates of wages per 8-hour day. 


Germany. Annual and monthly figures: 


averages. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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1930 102 107 113 103 
1931 : 106 116 117 114 
1932 108 105 112 108 
1933 5 5 107 114 115 123 
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1935 102 118 144 
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1938 2 110 136 176 
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1941 _ 122 154 
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1Three quarters only. 

Belgium. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Bulgaria. Annual figures: up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and December; from 1934 onwards, 
averages of the figures for January and July; monthly figures: January and July, averages. 

Denmark. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month in 


question. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates of the four preceding series. * Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society. * Ministry of Labour. ‘4 London and Cambridge Economic Service. 

Estonia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
_ France. Metals: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month 
in question. Industries: annual figures: October of each year. 

Great Britain (including Northern Ireland). Annual figures: averages. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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Including the Northern Territories and Subcarpathian Russia. * Excluding Eastern Territories and Transyl- 
vania. ? Money wages calculated by the I.L.O.: daily rates of wages divided by normal hours per day. ¢ Series 
calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for men and women. 

Hungary. Annual figures: averages. 

Italy. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Latvia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Lithuania. Annual figures: up to 1933, June of each year; from 1934 onwards, July of each year. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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Netherlands. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the half-year ending with the month 
in question. 
Poland. Annual and sng Souvess averages. 
Sweden. Annual figures 


pate me Rag nu Sgures am: average, averages. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for men and women. 2 Series calculated by 
the I.L.O.: index numbers of weekly rates of wages divided by index numbers of normal hours per week. 

Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 

New Zealand, Annual figures: averages, 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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1ITI-XII. 2 1T1. 

Canada. Monthly figures: last week of the month. 

United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics series (B.L.S.): annual figures: averages (except money wages 
for 1930: averages for the last quarter); monthly figures: a week nearest to the 15th of the month. National 
Industrial Conference Board series (N.I.C.B.) : annual figures: averages; monthly figures: first week of the month. 

A rgentina. Annual figures: averages. 

Chile. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Colombia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. (The index numbers of money wages are not calculated 
on the money wages given above but are averages of indices for various industria! groups,) 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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1 Insurance statistics (invalidity). * Three first quarters. 

Merico. Annual figures: April. 

Uruguay. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: quarterly averages. 
China. Annual figures: averages. 

A per Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Palestine. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Germany. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per week. ? East, joventine. 
*X. 4VII. 5 Including the Northern Territories and Subcarpathian Russia. * Excluding Eastern Territories 
and Transylvania. 7 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by heurs actually worked per 
— ®Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by hours actually worked per week. 
an. 1942. 

Estonia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

France. Annual figures: averages (see details in table a). 

Hungary. Annual figures: averages. 

Italy. Annual and monthly figures: averages, 

Latvia. Annual figures: averages. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (conit.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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1 Insurance statistics (accidents). 2Series calculated by the I1.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for 
men and women. 

Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 

Netherlands. Annual figures: averages. 

Poland. Annual figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the month of August in each year. 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July and October. 

Sweden. Annual figures: averages; from 1929 to 1931, approximate figures. 

Switzerland. Annual figures: averages; from 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily earnings are no longer 
strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in method. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (concl.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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1 Insurance statistics (sickness). ?I-VI. * Two first quarters. ¢ Insurance statistics (sickness and accidents). 
‘I-XI. 6 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. . 

Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. From 1939, the data refer to the territory of 
Bohemia-Moravia only. 

).8.8.R. Annual figures: averages. 

Yugoslavia. Monthly earnings: annual figures: December of each year; monthly figures: averages. Daily 
earnings: annual and monthly figures: averages. 

New Zealand. Annual figures: a week nearest to 31 March of each year. 





Wages and Normal Hours of Work 
of Adult Males in Certain Occupations in 


Various Countries in October 1941 


In continuation of previous enquiries!, the International Labour 
Office undertook an enquiry into wages and normal hours of work 
in certain occupations in various towns in October 1941. The 
results are given in table I (Wages) and table II (Normal Hours 
of Work). 

The present enquiry, like the preceding ones, is based on in- 
formation compiled by the competent statistical services (national 
or municipal) in the various countries by means of a standard 
form; the occupations covered, 30 in number, remain the same. 
The enquiry covers 56 towns in 19 countries, as compared with 
that of 1940, which covered 66 towns in 24 countries. 

The scope of the enquiry, as compared with pre-war years, has 
undergone substantial change, since in the present circumstances 
it has not been possible to obtain information for several of the 
European countries, while on the other hand data have been 
added for many Latin American countries. In some cases 
figures have been included which give averages for a group of 
towns instead of for each town, or which refer to a date other 
than October 1941; they have been included in the tables so as to 
give at least an approximate measure of comparison for these 
countries. 

In general, information was asked for on wage rates and earn- 
ings? and on normal hours of work. Owing to the difficulty of com- 
piling statistics of earnings by occupations, these data have been 
obtained for a few countries only. Information was not asked for 
on hours actually worked.’ 

The notes on methods of compilation which follow the tables 
give indications of the general character of the data for each 
country, and the footnotes to the tables give special indications 
relating to certain figures. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, pp. 470-485: 
“Wages and Normal Hours of Work of Adult Males in Certain Occupations in 
Various Countries in October 1940”’. 

2 For the essential distinctions between wage rates and earnings, see Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 1, Jan. 1942, pp. 106-109. 

’ For the available statistics on this subject, see International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, pp. 373-375, and Year Book of Labour Statistics, 
1941, tables IX and x1 
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In a general way, the data collected for the purposes of this 
enquiry can be used for purposes of comparison only with the 
strictest reservations. The necessity of referring to the reservations 
made in previous articles, especially that on the 1932 enquiry’, 
cannot be over-emphasised; in particular, they contain indica- 
tions as to the methods of using the figures for comparisons either 
of labour costs, or of workers’ real wages. 

For comparisons of labour costs, the wages expressed in the 
different national currencies must be converted into a common 
unit; conversion tables for this purpose may be found in the 
Year Book of Labour Statistics.* 

For comparisons of purchasing power, account must be taken 
of the differences in the cost of living between the towns and 
countries considered. This very difficult question has for several 
years been the subject of renewed enquiry by the International 
Labour Office, which has recently published a report on /nterna- 
tional Comparisons of Food Costs.* Indices of international com- 
parisons of food costs for October 1938 for 25 countries were 
published in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1941, and for 
October 1940 for 17 countries in the Review for April 1942‘; similar 
indices based on the prices of October 1941 will be published 
shortly in the Review. Data on rents® and other items of expendi- 
ture, however, are needed for any adequate comparison of costs 
of living, and any attempt, therefore, to make precise and detailed 
comparisons is rendered particularly difficult by the lack of ap- 
propriate data for the different countries. 








1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 6, June 1933, and Vol. 
XXVIII, Nos. 1 and 2, July and Aug. 1933: “Wages, Hours of Work, and 
other Factors in the Remuneration of Workers in Certain Towns in October 
1932”. 

2 Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1941: Appendix: ‘Economic Statistics”. 

3 Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 24. 

4 International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, April 1942, pp. 472-474. 

5 For rents of workers’ dwellings in 1936-37 see Year Book of La r Statistics, 


1939, table XVIII. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE I. HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1941 (a) 





AFRICA AMERICA 





UNION OF 
Soutnu Arrica! CANADA 





Industry and occupation 
ri tt ’ : 
rae Une See oe — Halifax | Montreal] Ottawa | Toronto |Vancouver| Winnipeg 





Rates or earnings? Rates or earnings* 





Can. $ 


Mechanical engineering: 
1. Fitters and turners 0.77 ¢ 
2. Iron moulders . \ 0.63 ¢ 
3. Patternmakers 4 : 0.75 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 0.40¢ 


Building: 

5. Bricklayers and 
masons 

6. Structural iron 
workers 

7. Concrete workers 

8. Carpenters and 
joiners 

9. Painters 

10. Plumbers 

11. Electrical fitters 

12. Labourers (unsk.) 


Soe8 $8 » 
hal n 


eesso so © 
mn 
o 
an 


Se-S9 So 


Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


oco 
oo 
*28 

an 


Printing and book- 
———. 
16. Han 
compositors | 
17. Machine . 
compositors 
18. Machine minders 
19. Bookbinders 
20. Labourers (unsk.) 


— 


"888 8 


job 


Food industry: 
21. Bakers 


. Electric power 
distribution: 
22. Electrical fitters 33 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 6.25 e” 


Transport: 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 

25. Conductors 


.65 
.60 


Cartage: 
26. Motor drivers .40¢ 
27. Horse drivers 

(1 horse) .35 0.35 


Railways: 
28. Goods porters : 0.503 .503 
29. Permanent way 

labourers e 0.438 .43% 


Q. Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 0 11.58 .40 0.40 0.50 





.63 . 0.45 



































(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on p. 653. (6) Supplementary definition for this occu- 
pation given in the notes on methods. (c) Average for two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations 
indicated. (e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 

1 Data for Sept., 1941. 2 Figures for earnings in italics. 3 Excluding cost of living bonus. ‘ Bricklayers only. 
5 Day work; night work: 3s. 7.5 d. 6 Day work; night work: 3s. 11.75 d. 7 Natives; coloured: 7.75 d. 8 Day work; 
night work: 4s. 2d. * Day work; night work: 4s. 7d. ” Natives only. ™ Earnings: 0.45. 








STATISTICS 


TABLE I. HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1941 (a) (cont.) 





AMERICA (cont.) 





NEWFOUNDLAND UNITED STATES 





Industry ant ——— 
(with e letter ‘ . . Los New New 
Winnipeg St. John’s Baltimore} Boston | Chicago | Denver Angeles | Orleans York 





Rates Rates 





Can. $ 
. Mechanical engineering: 
1. Fitters and turners 
2. Iron moulders 
3. Patternmakers 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 


. Building: 
5. Bricklayers and 
masons 
. Structural iron 
workers 
7. Concrete workers 
8. Carpenters and 
joiners 
9. Painters 
0. Plumbers 
1. Electrical fitters 
2. Labourers (unsk.) 


1 
l 
1 


Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 

15. French polishers 


. Printing and book- 
rg 
16. Han 

compositor | Book 39-0.55¢ 
. Machine ‘ob 

compositors} J .55-0.66 € 
. Machine minders .41-0.91 € 
. Bookbinders .37-—.076 € 
. Labourers (unsk.) .16-0.34 e 


Food industry: 
21. Bakers .25-0.48 e€ 


. Electric power 
distribution: 
22. Electrical fitters .55-0.83 
23. Labourers (unsk.) .33-0.35 


. Transport: 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 0.556 
25. Conductors .40-0.45 be 
Cartage: 
26. Motor drivers 0.50 
27. Horse drivers 
(1 horse) 


Railways: 

28. Goods porters 

29. Permanent way 
labourers 


0.50! 


0.43! 


. Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 



































0.45 


— 








is occt _ (a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on p. 653. (b) Supplementary definition for this occupa- 
spations ion given in the notes on methods. (c) Average for two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. 
P’ (e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 


rs only. ' Masters; journeymen: 0.80. 
y work; 
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TABLE I. HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1941 (a) (cont.) 





AMERICA (cont.) 





UNITED SraTes (cont.) ARGENTINA 





Industry and occupation 


(with code letter) Phila- , San Buenos 
delphia St. Louis Seanshese ‘Ajvon Cérdoba | La Plata | Sante Fe | Tucumén 








Rates Rates 





C. Mechanical engineering: 
1, Fitters and turners 
2. Iron moulders 
3. Patternmakers 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 


E. Building: 

. Bricklayers and 
masons 

. Structural iron 
workers 

. Concrete workers 

. Carpenters and 
joiners 

. Painters 

Plumbers 

Electrical fitters 

Labourers (unsk.) 


a wa 


R=So9 ox 

OS#O0 Of © 
SRSER RE S 
©o-S0 Of © 


Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


ono 
ess 


Printing and book- 
gy 
16. Han 
compositors — 
17. Machine ‘ob 
compositors J 
18. Machine minders 
19. Bookbinders 
20. Labourers (unsk.) 





Food industry: 
21. Bakers 


. Electric power 
distribution: 
22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


Transport; 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 

25. Conductors 


Cartage: 

26. Motor drivers 

27. Horse drivers 
(1 horse) 


Railways: 

28. Goods porters 

29. Permanent way 
labourers 


Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 0.882 0.59 






































_ (a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on p. 653. (6) Supplementary definition for this occupa (a) For 
tion given in the notes on methods. (c) Average for two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. tion gives 
(e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. (e) Avera 

1 Per | 
assumpti 
on the as 
assumpti 
tion of si 
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TABLE I. HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1941 (a) (cont.) 





AMERICA (cont.) 





Braz CHILE *¢ 





| Industry and occupation 
(with code letter) Fed. Dist. Antofagasta Concepcién Santiago Valparaiso 





Earnings! Rates |Earnings} Rates |Earnings} Rates |Earnings| Rates |Earnings| 





} Milreis Pesos Pesos Pesos 
’ Mechanical engineering: 
|. Fitters and turners 459,750 ¢ .75 

2. Iron moulders 264 ,000 .00 

3. Patternmakers 525 ,000 .63 

4. Labourers (unsk.) e 38 


o mo 
a Bs 


4. 
4. 
6 
4 


E. Building: 
5. Bricklayers and 
masons 
6. Structural iron 
workers 
7. Concrete workers 
8. Carpenters and 
joiners 
9. Painters 
0. Plumbers 
. Electrical fitters 
. Labourers (unsk.) 


NRO OF Ww 
NEORE He & 
EONAR Ow B 
Saas8s 8S § 


F. Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


wr w 


|G. Printing and book- 
| binding: 

16. Hand B 

| compositors 9 373 ,600 

17. Machine iob 

compositors J 547 ,200 

18. Machine minders ad 

19. Bookbinders 305 ,200 

20. Labourers (unsk.) ad 


| L. Food industry: 
21. Bakers 342,300 


| 
M. Electric power 
distribution: 
| 22. Electrical fitters 363,100 
| 23. Labourers (unsk.) ° 


| N. Transport: 

Trams and buses: 

24. Drivers 365 ,200 4 : . - 7 .45 
25. Conductors 323,100 4 . : 4 . \ .18 


Cartage: 
26. Motor drivers 472,900 
27. Horse drivers 

(1 horse) 361,800 . . J .38 


al 


Railways: 

28. Goods porters 339,000 , £ j od ; .63 

29. Permanent way 
labourers ° ; ; : 2 .00 

| Q. Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) i .88 : 5.15 E .29 
a 






































_ (a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on p. 653. (b) Supplementary definition for this occupa- 
on given in the notes on methods. (c) Average for two or more figures. (d) Average of 5 for the two occupations indicated. 
\¢) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 

'Per month. ? Bricklayers only. * Carpenters only. ¢ Trams only. * Averages calculated on the basis of daily wages on the 
4ssumption of six working days in a stated 48-hour week. * Data for Jan., 1942. ? Average calculated on the basis of daily wages 
on the assumption of six working days in a stated 34-hour week. * Average calculated on the basis of daily wages on the 
assumption of six working days in a stated 80-hour week. * Average calculated on the basis of wages per day on the assump- 
lion of six working days in a stated 51-hour week. 
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TABLE I. HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1941 (a) (cont.) 





AMERICA (concl.) 





Uruouay ||Venezugr, 


-__ 





Industry and occupation 


(with code letter) Fed 
District Monterrey Puebla | Torreén > Cutie | 








Rates 





C. Mechanical engineering: 
1. Fitters and turners 
2. Iron moulders 
3. Patternmakers 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 


E. Building: 
5. Bricklayers and 
masons 
6. Structural iron 
workers 
. Concrete workers 
. Carpenters and 
joiners 
. Painters 
10. Plumbers 
11. Electrical fitters 
12. Labourers (unsk.) 


esses so © 
eoocesc coco © 





Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


Sess 
coo 


Printing and book- 
——s 
16. Han 
compositors po | 
17. Machine a 
compositors jo 
18. Machine minders 
19. Bookbinders 
20. Labourers (unsk.) 


Food industry: 
21. Bakers 


. Electric power 
distribution: 
22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


. Transport: 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 
25. Conductors 


Cartage: 

26. Motor drivers 

27. Horse drivers 
(1 horse) 


Railways: 
28. Goods porters 
29. Permanent way 

labourers .462 0.27 


Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 0.42 31 0.26 0.23 0.35 0.35 0.40 0.50 









































(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on p. 653, (b) Sypetey definition for this occupa 


tion given in the notes on methods. (c) Average for two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. 
(e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 

! Data for Apr., 1941. *Oct., 1940. 4% Earnings: 1.58. ‘ Earnings: 0.63. § Day work; night work: 0.75. * Earnings: 
0.57. 7? Earnings: 0.52. % Earnings: 0.51. *% Earnings: 0.35. ™ Earnings: 0.45. ™ nings: 0.41. 1 Bus conductors only; 


tram conductors: 1.05. 





_ (a) Fe 
tion giver 
(e) Avera 

1 Data 
of daily w 
ay On ac 


” Omniby 


—— nl 


{NEZUELA 


Caracas | 


Rates 


solivares 


un 


pees 
Sssss Ss 


sss 











is occupa 
indicated. 
} Earnings: 
ctors only; 
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TABLE I. HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1941 (a) (cont.) 





ASIA EuROPE 





PALESTINE ! FINLAND Great BRITAIN 





Industry and occupation 


(with code letter) a ag Helsinki : Bristol | Glasgow 





Earnings Rates Rates 








Mils Mils F. Mk. 
. Mechanical engineering: 
1. Fitters and turners Sid 14.40 ‘ 
2. Iron moulders 33% 46 
3. Patternmakers ” 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 


. Building: 

5. Bricklayers and 
masons 

6. Structural iron 
workers 

7. Concrete workers 

8. Carpenters and 
joiners 

9. Painters 

10. Plumbers 

11. Electrical fitters 

12. Labourers (unsk.) 


. Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


. Printing and book- 
binding: 
. Hand 
compositors 
. Machine 4 
compositors} J° 
. Machine minders 
. Bookbinders 
. Labourers (unsk.) 


. Food industry: 
21. Bakers 


. Electrical power 
distribution: 
22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


‘. Transport: 
Lg and buses: sn eneedt 
. Drivers ° ; .63bce 
25. Conductors . ; 10.63bc¢ e 


Cartage: ; 
26. Motor drivers (55) c# ‘ 7.8lce ‘ 9.50ce 


27. Horse drivers 
(1 horse) ° . 5.88 ¢* a 6.25¢ce 


Railways: 
28. Goods porters . 2.75 ¢ : 3.25 ¢ 


29. Permanent way 
labourers , 2.75 ¢ ‘ 3.50 ce 


- Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 10.95 ¢ .lle 6.13 e€ .25e 4.25 1 7.66¢ 






































_ (a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on p. 653. (b) Supplementary definition for this occupa- 
tion given in the notes on methods. (c) Average for two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. 
(¢) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 

! Data for Mar. 1941. ?In small workshops: 27 mils per hour; in large workshops: 39 mils per hour. * Hourly rates 
of daily wage earners and of workers employed on a monthly basis. ‘ Minimumrates. ‘* Plusan allowance of 2d. per working 
day on account of travelling conditions to all men working within the municipal boundary. ‘ Plus a tool allowance of 2d. per 
4 7 Plus a bonus of 18s. 4d, per week. ® Carters employed by railway companies: 1s.3.5d. * Omnibus: 2s. 0.31 d. 

mnibus: Is. 11.0 d. 
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TABLE I. HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1941 (a) (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 





Great Britain (cont.) IRELAND ¢ PorRTUGAL 





Industry and occupation 
(with code letter) Manchester] Newcastle Cork | Dublin Dundalk Lisbon 





Rates Rates 





d. 


C. Mechanical engineering: 
1. Fitters and turners 
2. Iron moulders : . ‘ 10.08 é€ 
3. Patternmakers 
4. Labourers (unsk.) : a ; 6.29 € 


E. Building: 
5. Bricklayers and 

masons 

. Structural iron 
workers 

. Concrete workers 

. Carpenters and 
joiners 

. Painters 

. Plumbers 

. Electrical fitters 

. Labourers (unsk.) 


— 
o 


A= =O a~ 


88 sss” 88g 


aan 


mNNNN NN N 


Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


— 
-OoO-~ 


Printing and book- 

binding: 

16. Hand — — 
compositors and 

17. Machine ‘ob 
compositors J 

18. Machine minders 

19. Bookbinders 

20. Labourers (unsk.) 


Food industry: 
21. Bakers 


. Electric power 
distribution: 
22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


. Transport: 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers .00bce , .88bce 6.19 ¢ . 915 b¢ 


25. Conductors .56bce é .38bce 2.00 ¢ js 915 b¢ 


Cartage: 
26. Motor drivers .8lce a .l3ce 6.13 ¢ . 285 ¢ 


27. Horse drivers 
(1 horse) .25e% ‘ .25e 5.00 e ‘i .285 ¢ 


Railways: 
28. Goods porters 7S @ ‘i 1 0.17e jl 0.17¢e ‘i 1.663 e 


29. Permanent way 
labourers 1 2.75e . 0 11.60e¢ |0 11.60¢e ; 1.875 e .555u 845 


Local authorities: 

















30. Labourers (unsk.) 4.77 ¢ oS 4.60e¢ |1 5.45¢ 13 ¢ 1.475 cel) 1.56 13 


—_ 
































(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on p. 653. (b) Supplementary definition for this occupa- 
tion given in the notes on methods. (c) Average for two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. 
(e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. . 

1 Plus a tool allowance of 2d. perday. * Plusa bonus of 18s.4d. per week. 4% Carters employed by railway companies: 
Is. 3.5d. ‘ Data for Nov. 1941. Rate per week for tablehands; ovenmen: 102s. per week. * Plus 6d. per da 
tool money. 7? Tablehands; ovenmen: 2s. 4.04d. * Tablehands; ovenmen: Is. 10.474. * Cost-of-living bonus incl 
” Minimum rates. ™ Average rates. ™ Averages for the year 1941. 





~~ Sw at 
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TABLE I. HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1941 (a) (concl.) 





Europe (cont.) OcEANIA 





WED New 
Industry and occupation ad mN (cont.) SWITZERLAND ZEALAND 
(with code letter) 





Stockholm Basle | Bern Wellington 





Rates! |Earnings‘ Rates Rates "! 





Kr. ; Fr. 
. Mechanical engineering: 
1. Fitters and turners d . , .19 
2. Iron moulders J ; f 17 
3. Patternmakers d : z .20 
4. Labourers (unsk.) : ‘ ; 71 


. Building: 
. Bricklayers and 


masons 

. Structural iron 
workers 

. Concrete workers 

. Carpenters and 
joiners 

. Painters 

. Plumbers 

. Electrical fitters 

. Labourers (unsk.) 


NNNONH GH Ww 
NNNNN NN WN 
couce wo w 


. Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


. Printing and book- 
binding: 
. Hand ) Book 
compositor | and ‘ ‘ / 1.92be5 . 2.08 be’ 


. Machine job 
2.32be , 2.50 be- 
. . 7. 


compositors 
1.63 bes* . 1.67 b5¢ 


. Machine minders 
. Bookbinders 3 ; ; 
. Labourers (unsk.) . 4 a 0.526 § ‘ 1.1565 
67 ee? 


. Food industry: 
2.11-2.24}1. : 1.96-2.15 


21. Bakers 


. Electric power 
678 ctrs 


distribution: 
22. Electrical fitters : P ‘ 2.01-2.44| 2.01-2.70| 1.74-2.40 
> 678 ce7s ce7s 


23. Labourers 
(unsk.) 3 . 1.81-—2.26) 1.81-2.41}] 1.60-2.04 


. Transport: 

supe pee Guneme 678 678 6780 
‘ vers ‘ : ci *: 

24. Drivers : }2.10-2.54 }2.05 2.76|}1.77-2.44 


Cartage: 
26. Motor drivers ‘ , ‘ 1.696 ¢ 1.63 be 1.91 be 
27. Horse drivers 

(1 horse) ' m 4 1.51 be 1.50 be 1.73be 


Railways: 
28. Goods porters a 
29. Permanent way 

labourers 1.45 6 .60b .59b 


. Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 1.473 1.67 .68 4 .69 


1.38-1.78 


1.21-1.69 pores 






































(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on p. 653. (6) Supplementary definition for this 
Occupation given in the notes on methods. (c) Average for two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupa- 
tions indicated. (e) Aver calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 

1 Cost of living bonus included. * Minimum rates. * Averagerates. ‘ Averages for the year 1941. § Minimum 
tates generally fixed by collective agreements. ‘* Married man with 2 children. ’ Minimum and maximum rates general] 
fixed by collective agreement. * Average calculated on the basis of monthly wages divided by normal hours of work. ° Exclud. 
ing a special bonus paid in the fall of 1941. ™ Autobus drivers: 1.81-2.51. ™ Plus a 5 per cent. increase on all wage rates 
fixed by awards of arbitration court, operative as from August 12, 1940, excepting occupations Nos. 24, 25, 28, 29. 
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TABLE II. WEEKLY NORMAL HOURS OF WORK IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1941 (a) 





AFRICA AMERICA 





UNION OF 
Industry and occupation } need Canapa Industr 
(with code letter) | (wit 





Capetown 
waee = Halifax Toronto Winnipeg | St. John's 
burg 





C. Mechanical engineering: 
1. Fitters and turners 
2. Iron moulders 
3. Patternmakers 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 


E. Building: 

. Bricklayers and 
masons 

. Structural iron 
workers 

. Concrete workers 

. Carpenters and 
joiners 

. Painters 

. Plumbers 

. Electrical fitters 

. Labourers (unsk.) 


Festt it £ 


un 
So 


Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 

15. French polishers 


Printing and book- 
ee, 
16. Han 
compositors | 
17. Machine ‘ob 
compositors) J 
18. Machine minders 
19. Bookbinders 
20. Labourers (unsk.) 
Food industry: . Food 
21. Bakers 21. | 
. Elect 


. Electric power 
distribution: 
22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


Transport: 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 

25. Conductors 





Cartage: 

26. Motor drivers 

27. Horse drivers 
(1 horse) 


Retnere: 
28. Goods porters 48 48 . 
29. Permanent way 48 | 29. ] 
labourers 48 48 48 48 48 48 
Local authorities: Q. Loca 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 48 48 44 44 40 48 mae 


Sietteeeseeeemenes 
































(a) For the methods of compilation of th isti tary iti is occupa mt 

tion given in the notes on methods. a mene Ce ae = given 
1 Bricklayers only. 2? Night work: 40 hours. none 
22.5-48 he 





STATISTICS 


TABLE II. WEEKLY NORMAL HOURS OF WORK IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1941 (a) (cont.) 





AMERICA (cont.) 





| Industry and occupation UNITED STATES 


(with code letter) 





Phila- 
delphia 





|C. Mechanical engineering: 
| 1. Fitters and turners 
2. Iron moulders 
3. Patternmakers 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 


|E. Building: 
5. Bricklayers and 
masons 
6. Structural iron 
workers 
. Concrete workers 
. Carpenters and 
joiners 
9 Painters 
. Plumbers 
. Electrical fitters 
2. Labourers (unsk.) 


w 
an 


a 
i 
i 
Ce 
i 
iJ 


a 
> 
> 
> 
ia 


£SaSs5 85 


ZSL33 3S 8S 
$$s8s 85 8 
SSssSs 85 8 
SSseas 83 8 
SSsss 835 & 
SSsss 35 5 


F. Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


G. Printing and book- 
binding: 
16. Hand ) Book 
compositors| and 
7. Machine job 
compositors 
. Machine minders 
. Bookbinders 
. Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry: 
21. Bakers 


M. Electric power 
distribution: 
22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


N. Transport: 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 
25. Conductors 


Cartage: 
26. Motor drivers 
27. Horse drivers 


(1 horse) 


Railways: 

28. Goods porters 

29. Permanent way 
labourers 





Q. Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 






































. (a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on p. 653. (b) Supplementary definitions for this occupa- 
hon given in the notes on methods. 

In some cases, 45-48 hours. * Average for whole country (applies also to helpers). * In some cases, 44-48 hours. 4 In 
some cases, 32-48 hours. § In some cases, 48 hours. * In some cases, 37.5-48 hours. ? In some cases, 40 hours. * In some cases, 


22.5-48 hours. ® In some cases, 36-42 hours. 
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TABLE II. WEERLY NORMAL HOURS OF WORK IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1941 (a) (cont.) 





America (cont.) 





Industry and occupation Indus 
(with code letter) ARCENTINA i- (wi 





Bi 





Mechanical engineering: 
1. Fitters and turners 
2. Iron moulders 
3. Patternmakers 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 


Building: 

5. Bricklayers and 
masons 

6. Structural iron 
workers 

7. Concrete workers 

8. Carpenters and 

9. 

0. 

1. 


ESE 
REEL 


st f 


joiners 

Painters 
10. Plumbers 
11. Electrical fitters 
12. Labourers (unsk.) 


SSaRE FE SF 
SEES EE F 


Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


SEE FPEER 


Printing and book- 

binding: 

16. Hand — 
compositors 

17. Machine | 9nd 
compositors J 

18. Machine minders 

19. Bookbinders 

20. Labourers (unsk.) 


Food industry: 
21. Bakers 


Book 


. Electric power 
distribution: 
22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


Transport: 
Trams and buses: 

24. Drivers 48 48 
25. Conductors 48 48 


Cartage: 

26. Motor drivers 48 48 

27. Horse drivers 48 48 
(1 horse) 


Railways: 
28. Goods porters 48 48 48 48 
48 


29. Permanent way 
labourers 48 48 48 





Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 44 4 44 48 481 48 48 48 fe 
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(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on p. 653. (b) Supplementary definitions for this occup* 


tion given in the notes on methods. 
1 Night work: 42 hours. ? Autobuses only. * Unlimited day. 4 Data for April, 1941. Sh Da’ 
ours 





STATISTICS 


TABLE Il. WEEKLY NORMAL HOURS OF WORKS IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1941 (a) (cont.) 





AMERICA (concl.) ASIA EvuROPE 





Industry and occupation Mexico! (cont.) PALESTINE Great BRITAIN 


(with code letter) 





Bir- 
ming- 
ham 


Arab | Jewish 
workers | workers 





Mechanical engineering: 
|. Fitters and turners 
2. Iron moulders 
3. Patternmakers 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 


3uilding: 
5. Bricklayers and 
masons 
. Structural iron 
workers 
. Concrete workers 
. Carpenters and 
joiners 
. Painters 
. Plumbers 
. Electrical fitters 
2. Labourers (unsk.) 


Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 

15. French polishers 


. Printing and book- 

binding: 

16. Hand ) Book 
compositors| 244 

17. Machine b 
compositors = 

18. Machine minders 

19. Bookbinders 

20. Labourers (unsk.) 


Food industry: 
21. Bakers 





. Electric power 
distribution: 
22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


N. Transport: 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 48 48 48 48 48 48 
25. Conductors 48 48 48 48 48 48 486 


Cartage: 
26. Motor drivers 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 
27. Horse drivers 

(1 horse) 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 


Railways: 
28. Goods porters 48 48 48 48 48 48 
29. Permanent way 

labourers 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 


48 48 





. Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 48 48 48 48 48 48 


en 


(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on p. 653. 


cupation given in the notes on methods. 
‘ Data for April, 1941. 254 and upwards. * In winter: 44 hours. ‘4 In summer: 49.5 hours; in winter: 44.5 hours; average: 


48 hours. * 10 weeks in winter: 41.5 hours. * In December and January: 41.5 hours, ? In winter: 39 hours. 
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(6) Supplementary definitions for this oc- 
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TABLE II. WEEKLY NORMAL HOURS OF WORK IN 30 OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1941 (a) (concl.) 





Europe (concl.) 





Industry and occupation Great Britain (concl.) IRELAND 
(with code letier) 





Dublin 





Mechanical engineering: 
1. Fitters and turners 
2. Iron moulders 
3. Patternmakers 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 


Building: 
. Bricklayers and 
masons 
. Structural iron 
workers 
. Concrete workers 
. Carpenters and 
joiners 
. Painters 
10. Plumbers 
11. Electrical fitters 
12. Labourers (unsk.) 


Sss8s 83 8 


. Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


SEE FEEEE EE GT 


sss 


Printing and book- 
re 
16. Han 
compositors — 
17. Machine ‘ob 
compositors J 
18. Machine minders 
19. Bookbinders 
20. Labourers (unsk.) 








Ssss 5 


Food industry: 
21. Bakers 


4 


. Electric power 
distribution: 
22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


3s 


Transport: 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 

25. Conductors 48> = 485 


ss 


Cartage: P 

26. Motor drivers 

27. Horse drivers s 48 48 48 48 56 
athens 48 | 48 | 48 48 | 47 | 48 


Railways: 

28. Goods porters 

29. Permanent way “ 48 48 48 48 48 487 
labourers 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 487 





Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 47 47 47 47 47 44 47 48 48 48 









































(a) For the methods of compilati isti iti i 
occupation given in ame ot om - _. _ et these statistics, see notes on p. 653. (6) Supplementary definitions for this 
n winter: ours. ? In summer: 49.5 hours; in winter: 44.5 hours; average: 48 hours. # kshops: 
hours. ¢ Based on the assumption of 6 normal working days in the week. * ‘Summer work. Zarich ae Possible yie Sine? 


of hours on account of the mobilisation. 
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NOTES ON THE METHODS OF COMPILATION OF THE DATA IN 
TABLEs I aANp II 


America. 
Newfoundland. Tram and bus drivers: tram, one-man operator. 


United States. Concrete workers: cement finishers. Electrical fitters (build- 
ing): inside wiremen. Machine compositors: in Boston, linotype only. Machine 
minders: in Boston, linotype minders; in New York, tending up to 4 machines. 
Tram and bus drivers: in New York, mostly in subway. Bakers (hours): for 


machine shops only. 

Argentina. Machine compositors: linotype. Drivers and conductors (in 
Cordoba): tramway employees only. 

Mexico. Machine compositors: linotype-operators. Machine minders: mech- 
anics. 

Uruguay. Machine compositors: linotype-operators. 

Venezuela. Fitters and turners: mechanics. Hand machine compositors: 
typographers. Labourers (in mechanical engineering, building and printing): 
helpers of industrial workers in general. 


Europe. 
Great Britain. Drivers and conductors: tram and trolley bus only; in New- 
castle, tram only. 


Ireland. Bakers (in Dundalk): table hands. Tram and bus drivers and 
conductors (in Cork and Dundalk): bus employees only. 


Portugal. Tram and bus drivers and conductors: tram operators (one-man). 


Sweden. Goods porters and permanent way labourers: workers of the State 
railways. 

Switzerland. Fitters and turners: workers employed in the central heating 
industry. Bricklayers and masons: masons only. Carpenters and joiners: car- 
penters only. Pazniers: (in Basle and Bern): workers in their third year after 
apprenticeship. Plumbers: workers in their fourth year after apprenticeship. 
Electrical fitters (in Basle and Ziirich): workers in their fourth year after ap- 
prenticeship. Hand and machine compositors and machine minders: married 
workers with more than two years of service. Bookbinders: workers in their 
third year after apprenticeship. Labourers: married workers in their third year 
of service in bookbinding shops. Motor drivers and horse drivers: in Basle, workers 
in their second year of service after apprenticeship, in Bern and Ziirich in their 


third year. 
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NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Burtt, Harold Ernest. Principles of Employment Psychology (revised edi- 
tion). New York and London, Harper and Brothers, 1942. xii + 568 pp. $4.50. 


This book (a rewritten edition of a volume which first appeared in 1926) 
provides a useful survey of the principles and methods of psychology as they 
relate to employment problems. It discusses the use of mental tests and ratings, 
general capacity and a variety of other factors (interest, co-operativeness, in- 
dustry, zeal, etc.) affecting employment psychology, trade tests, and job analysis. 
Looking to the future, the author stresses the importance of the attitude of mana- 
gement and labour to personnel psychology and the necessity for continued research 
on employment problems and techniques for dealing with them satisfactorily. 
A brief concluding section (one which deserves considerable expansion, perhaps) 
is concerned with the social implications of employment psychology. ‘‘Misdirected 
human activity is one of the greatest wastes in our civilisation’, the author 
declares, ‘‘and it indirectly affects all of us... The psychologist’s ideal is to have 
everyone provided with the opportunity to do that particular part of the werld’s 
work for which he is best adapted and in which he is most interested.’’ The 
factors and techniques discussed in this book should be helpful not only to factor- 
ies but to public employment offices, which are playing an increasingly promi- 
nent part in directing men and women to useful work. 


Dillon, Conley Hall. International Labor Conventions. Their Interpreta- 
tion and Revision. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1942. 
xii + 272 pp. $3. 


This volume follows in the track of earlier writers without adding anything 
of substantial value to their work. It is in no sense a constructive contribution 
to the understanding of the subject but may fulfil a useful purpose, if used with 
caution, as an introductory guide to the original materials and to the work of the 
writers whose views the author summarises. 


Doman, Nicholas. The Coming Age of World Control. The Transition to an 
Organized World Society. New York and London, Harper and Brothers, 1942. 
x + 301 pp. $3. 


“The years of the Second World War are incubation years; they can lead 
but to a single solution: the forcible political organisation of the world commu- 
nity."’ Here, in a nutshell, is the principal theme of this book. Taking a wide 
historical view, and giving special attention to the period between the two world 
wars, the author contends that we are on the threshold of total world organisa- 
tion. With a Nazi victory, that organisation would benefit the victor alone, and 
the whole world would become a vast German colony. The victory of the demo 
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cracies must give rise to a new democratic organisation for the whole world For 
just as national wars were instrumental in the shaping of national States, so, too, 
a world war can but end in the “forcible political organisation of the world com- 
munity”’. 

World organisation must possess two essential features. In the first place, 
it must be political as well as economic; the organisation of an international 
economy is incompatible with the maintenance of separate, independent States. 
Secondly, it must be supernational, not international; in other words, the national 
States must make way for a world State; the transfer of political authority from 
the nation States to the federal body must be complete. It is for that body, and 
not for the member States, to redistribute the different political functions. It 
alone will possess armed force, and hence the need for total demobilisation of the 
national armies. But in building up this universal democracy ‘‘the accomplish- 
ments of Western civilisation should not be permitted to be sacrificed on the 
false altar of numerical superiority’. There are four criteria for determining the 
part to be played by each in the new world organisation: ‘‘(1) the size of the 
population; (2) the degree of cultural and educational development and affinity 
with the humanitarian democratic equalitarian civilisation; (3) economic strength 
and potentiality; (4) the degree to which social institutions have been developed’’. 


Einzig, Paul. Economic Warfare, 1939-1940. London, Macmillan and Co., 
1941. x + 150 pp. 


In this account of developments in economic warfare to the end of 1940, stress 
is laid on the defensive as well as on the offensive side, as being perhaps of equal 
importance, though this is not so generally recognised. The description of offen- 
sive measures—the naval blockade, pre-emptive buying of vital materials produ- 
ced by neutral countries in order to prevent their falling into the hands of the 
enemy, auxiliary economic weapons such as the blacklist of neutral firms suspected 
of dealing with the enemy, blocking of enemy assets, etc., and air bombing—is 
followed by a discussion of defensive measures to offset Axis blockade efforts, 
including the reduction of civilian goods production, rationing, the collection of 
scrap, waste, etc. British production and the organisation of the export trade 
during 1940 are also outlined, the latter receiving special attention since the book 
was written before the introduction of lend-lease operations. 


—— Hitler's ‘“‘New Order’’ in Europe. London, Macmillan and Co., 1941. 
xii + 147 pp. 

This book sets out to puncture the illusions of those who are taken in by the 
pseudo-scientific presentation of the German claim to develop a ‘“‘New Order”’ 
in Europe because they believe that Europe should be a single economic unit, 
that multilateral trading is an inevitable development, that international division 
of labour can be achieved only by central planning for all Europe, and that the 
Germans are the natural leaders in Europe because of their numerical and pro- 
ductive strength. In discussing the political and economic aspects of the ““New 
Order’’, the author shows that every German move is designed to lower living 
standards in the occupied and dominated countries while improving standards 
in Germany and enhancing its powers. The inflation of the conquered countries’ 
currencies, the price policies adopted by the Nazis, the loans made to other coun- 
tries by Berlin, the control of European trade, and the industrial and agricultural 
policies which are fostered, all work to this end. And the author points out that 
although the policies which shape the ‘‘New Order’’ are admittedly fluid, the 
likelihood is that any new developments will be equally, if not more, oppressive 
than those already in force. 


Figueroa Gajardo, Adriana. La Ley No. 6174 sobre Medicina Preventiva. 
Memoria de prueba para optar al grado de Licenciado en la Facultad de Ciencias 
Juridicas y Sociales de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago de Chile, 1942. 89 pp. 


This study of the Chilean Preventive Medicine Act, after a general discussion 
of the principles of social insurance and a critical analysis of the schemes in force 
in Chile, devotes a chapter each to the three diseases which it is the main object 
of the Act to counter: tuberculosis, syphilis, and the cardio-vascular diseases. 
These are discussed from the clinical and epidemiological points of view, and the 
practical effects of the system of preventive medicine are examined. The author 
concludes his analysis of the Act by suggesting certain minor changes and insisting 
that the preventive medicine services should be centralised in a single agency. 
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Kennedy, Raymond. The Ageless Indies. New York, The John Day Com- 
pany, 1942. xvi + 208 pp. 


An introduction to a study of the Netherlands Indies problems by a sociologist 
with long experience of life in the country, which the growing number, at the 
present time, of those interested in the future of that part of the world will find 
invaluable. The book is divided into six parts entitled, respectively, the islands, 
the past, the Indonesians, the Dutch, the wealth and the future. Three useful 
maps are included. To this bare recital of the contents, which is a sufficient indica- 
tion of the comprehensive scope of the survey, it may be added that the book 
contains a great deal of information, derived from numerous sources hardly 
accessible to students who have no knowledge of the Dutch language, presented 
in an admirably lucid style and illumined by comment which is sometimes critical 
but seldom inconsiderate. Throughout the study, the outlook of the author 
remains the same—namely, that the Indonesians are the only permanent element 
in the whole past record of the islands and that they will remain so in the future 
notwithstanding its uncertainties. It is an approach which reflects the spirit of 
Western Europe in the eighteenth century, exemplified in the maxim that the 
proper study of mankind is man. 


Macmillan, W. M. Democratise the Empire. A Policy of Colonial Reform. 
London, Kegan Paul, 1941. vi + 64 pp. Is. 


A well-known writer on colonial problems argues that economic and social 
reconstruction must precede democratic self-governing institutions if they are 
to function properly. He thinks that trusteeship is ‘‘a barren, static notion’’ which 
a tl at least in practice, contradicts the idea of evolution towards political 
freedom. 


Morales AbarzGa, Carlos. Caja de Previsibn de la Marina Mercante 
Nacional. Memoria de prueba para optar al grado de Licenciado en la Facultad 
de Ciencias Jurfdicas y Sociales de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago de Chile, 
1942. 130 pp. 


An interesting study of the Insurance Fund for the National Mercantile 
Marine which was set up in Chile in 1937 after a study of 12 years’ working of 


social insurance in that country. A first part reviews the various risks covered 
by social insurance and the different kinds of insurance funds in Chile. 


Mullendore, William C. History of the United States Food Administration 
1917-1919. With an Introduction by Herbert Hoover and a Foreword and 
Bibliography by Ralph Haswell Lutz. The Hoover Library on War, Revolution 
and Peace. Publication No. 18. Stanford University, California, Stanford 
University Press; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1941. 
xiv + 399 pp. $4.50. 


A comprehensive survey of the supply and distribution of food in the United 
States of America during the two years ending in August 1919, which also deals 
with the feeding of the Allies during the 1914-1918 war and of Europe after 
the cessation of hostilities. These records should prove useful to those who 
have to consider ways and means of solving the world-wide food problem that 
is now appearing. 


Palacios, Alfredo L. Pueblos Desamparados. Solucién de los Problemas del 
Noroeste Argentino. Buenos Aires, 1942. 331 pp. Illustrated. 


A report on the problems of poverty and malnutrition in the Northwest prov- 
inces of Argentina and suggestions for reform, which were submitted to the 
Senate in August 1941. The author speaks with the authority of one who has 
visited personally the areas in question; he produces documentary evidence in 
support of his statements, and he studies the solutions adopted in other countries. 

In his introduction he urges the organisation of an active movement for 
Argentine unity, because “‘when all the peoples of the world are joining together 
for defence or aggression, we alone find ourselves defeated, disarmed both morally 
and materially, divided into hostile groups, disintegrated and depressed. While 
the world is changing and with it the conditions of life of the nations, this division 
amongst ourselves opens the way for invasion by the forces of dissolution.” 


Poblete Troncoso, Moisés. El standard de vida de las poblaciones de América, 
Nivel de vida, Santiago de Chile, Prensas de la Universidad de Chile, 1942. 295 pp. 
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In this study of the standard of living of the American peoples, which forms 
the second volume of the work Problemas sociales y econémicas de América latina, 
the author’s aim is not to find a final solution for the problem, “‘but to sketch 
some of its fundamental aspects and so help to define and to direct positive 
action’’. If the American continent is to live up to the claim that it should be the 
home of the principles of peace and democracy, the state of ‘‘a large percentage 
of the population, those who are invalid, underfed, wretchedly clothed, and 
sordidly housed”, must be remedied, not only for social, but for economic and 
political reasons. After considering the national aspects of the question, the 
author discusses its international aspects, and in this connection refers to the 
work done by the International Labour Office, which “enables it to make useful 
suggestions to the countries of America on the enquiries they propose to under- 
take’”’. In his study of the factors of the standard of living, he lays special stress 
on the cost of living. He examines wages from the theoretical and practical stand- 
points, and indicates the measures of State protection in the different American 
countries. Throughout, he bears in mind the factors of nutrition, housing, social 
insurance, and vocational education. In conclusion he suggests various economic 
and social measures for raising the standard of living, which is very low except 
in Canada and the United States. Numerous statistics enhance the value of this 
useful contribution to the study of the social problems of Latin America. 


Reserve Bank of India. Agricultural Credit Department. Review of 
the Co-operative Movement in India 1939-1940. Bombay, Reserve Bank of India, 
1941. 92 pp. 12 annas. 

The present survey traces the development of the co-operative movement in 
India up to the year ending 30 June 1940, and is based mainly on information 
contained in departmental reports and reports of special enquiries recently made 
in certain provinces, in addition to notes supplied by registrars on important 
trends in their respective provinces. It consists of eight chapters (introductory; 
the present position of the co-operative movement; agricultural credit societies; 
rehabilitation and reorganisation; long term credit and land mortgage banks; 
agricultural non-credit co-operation; urban co-operative movement; education 
and training, supervision, inspection and audit, legislation and administration; 
conclusion), and useful statistical material is given in two appendices. The co- 
operative movement in India has passed through various phases, some of them 
admittedly difficult. It is, however, coming to be recognised more and more that 
the movement can be developed ‘‘so as not only to fulfil the narrow function of 
finance hitherto assigned to it, but also to become the chief instrument of rural 
reconstruction”. The concluding chapter is an important contribution to the 
consideration of lines of future development, and will be of particular interest to 
those who, in one capacity or another, are called upon to deal with problems of 
post-war reconstruction. 


Riegel, John W. Management, Labor and Technological Change. The Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1942. vii + 187 pp. $2.50. 


A survey of types of technological change, employee attitudes towards such 
change, provisions in collective agreements relating to the introduction of new 
methods, and practices followed by a number of progressively managed companies 
in introducing new facilities and procedures. The bookiis of interest both for the 
information it contains on American experience with a problem of permanent 
importance, and for the detailed recommendations which the author, who is 
Director of the Bureau of Industrial Relations at the University of Michigan, 
makes concerning the ways in which the friction and hardship associated with 
ae 1 change can be minimised and the process of change thus made more 


acceptable 


Segal, Simon. The New Order in Poland. New York, Research Institute on 
Peace and Post-War Problems of the American Jewish Committee. viii + 286 
+xpp. $3 

As the title indicates, this book analyses the aims and effects, social, political, 
and economic, of the present German rule in Poland. The transfers of Polish and 
Jewish populations and the organisation of the forced labour to which both groups 
are subjected are studied and illustrated by figures. A separate chapter discusses 
in detail the economic exploitation of the country. 
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Woytinsky, W. S. Three Aspects of Labor Dynamics. Washington, Committee 
on Social Security, Social Science Research Council, 1942. xiv + 249 pp. $2.50. 


In this work the author, who has already published a series of analytical 
studies of unemployment in the United States, considers three specific kinds of 
shifts in the working and structure of the employment market that result from 
economic change. 

He devotes the first part of his book to a study of the influence of economic 
conditions on labour turnover, showing in the light of the available statistics how 
the fluctuations in unemployment in the United States have been affected by the 
decline in the rate of labour turnover. Whereas in the past, when the rate was 
high, any necessary reduction of the working force of an undertaking could be 
effected simply by postponing the replacement of workers who left voluntarily, 
since 1930 each economic recession has meant large-scale discharges and a cessa- 
tion of new engagements, offsetting the decline in the number of workers leaving 
of their own accord. 

In the second part, dealing with the turnover of the unemployed, the author 
considers how the decline in the number of openings for employment in a period 
of economic depression, by slowing down the rate of engagement of workers, 
means a slower and slower re-engagement of the unemployed and how this fact, 
in itself and apart from any personal or other factors affecting the chances of re- 
employment, tends to create among the mass of the temporarily unemployed 
who sooner or later find other jobs a “hard core’’ of unemployment, which because 
it is prolonged tends to become chronic. 

The third and last part, which is also the most interesting because the pheno- 
menon studied is little known, shows how in a period of economic depression 
there is an influx of additional workers into the employment market, with the 
result that the total volume of unemployment is greater than would be due solely 
to the decline in the openings for employment. The author reviews the results 
of the principal unemployment censuses taken since 1930 and proposes a method 
of measuring the volume of this “secondary” unemployment. Finding that the 
greater part of the influx is composed of the families of unemployed breadwinners, 
he compares the unemployment percentages for families of different sizes and 
concludes that the relative concentration of unemployment in families with more 
than one worker indicates that in these families there are workers who are looking 
for work only because other members of the family are unemployed. And he 
shows that the influx of these additional workers in times of depression is an 
important phenomenon, which must be taken into account when interpreting 
unemployment statistics. His suggested method of measurement gives some idea 
of the size of the largest group of additional workers, but there are also other 
groups who enter the employment market during a depression and tend to swell 
the unemployment figures, in particular, retired workers who have more or less 
exhausted their savings and self-employed persons who no longer earn enough 
to live on. Further light on all these aspects of the special structure of the em- 
ployment market in periods of depression would be helpful to a thorough under- 
standing of the problems arising out of the absorption of unemployment in periods 
of economic recovery. 





Books Received' 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Chile. Consejo nacional de alimentacién. La alimentacién en Chile. 
Estudios publicados. .. por Jorge Morpongs R., Ricardo Cox B. Santiago de 
Chile, 1942. 285 pp. 

Cuba. Leyes del trabajo y su jurisprudencia. Recopilacién del derecho laboral 





1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of 
the Review. 
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vigente y de las sentencias del tribunal supremo que lo interpretan. Havana, 
Editorial lex. 1942. 1,283 pp. 

Great Britain. Committee on Land Utilization in Rural Areas. Report. 
London, Cmd. 6378, 1942. 138 pp. 

—— Committee on the Recruitment of Juveniles in the 

Coal-Mining Industry. First Report. London, 1942. 20 pp. 

Poland. Ministry of Information. The Black Book of Poland. New 
York, O.P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. 615 pp. 

United States. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Backgrounds of the 
War Farm Labor Problem. Washington, D.C., 1942. iv + 183 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Alderfer, E. B., and Michl, H. E. Economics of American Industry. New 
York, McGraw Hill, 1942. xv + 566 pp. 


Borkenau, Franz. Socialism, National or International. London, Routledge 
and Sons, 1942. x + 172 pp. 


Brown, Meyer. Industrial Fatigue. Chicago, Zurich General Accident and 
Liability Insurance Company; American Guarantee and Liability Insurance 
Company, 1942. 18 pp. 


Clark, Colin. The Economics of 1960. London, Macmillan and Co., 1942. 
x + 118 pp. 


Fortunato Delrio, Felipe. Amparo y Previsién Social. Buenos Aires, 1942. 
158 pp. 


Gillette, John M., and Reinhardt, James M. Problems of a Changing 
Social Order. New York, American Book Company, 1942. xiv + 824 pp. 


Holland, Kenneth, and Hill, Frank Ernest. Youth in the C.C.C. Washing- 
ton, D.C., American Council on Education, 1942. xv + 263 pp. 


Horst, Sheila van der. Native Labour in South Africa. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1942. xii + 340 pp. 


Hubbard, Leonard B. Soviet Labour and Industry. London, Macmillan and 
Company, i942. xv + 315 pp. 


Huntington, Emily H. Doors to Jobs. A Study of the Organization of the 
Labor Market in California. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1942. 
xviii + 454 pp. 


Johnson, Julia E. The ‘‘Eight-Points”’ of Post-War World Reorganization. 
New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1942. 126 pp. 


Kjellstroém, Erik T. H. Price Control. The War against Inflation. By Erik 
T. H. Kye.ustr6Om, Gustave Henry Giuck, Per Jacossson, Ivan Wricut. New 
Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers University Press, 1942. x + 171 pp. 


Landesgruppe deutscher Gewerkschafter in Grossbritannien. Die 
Gewerkschaften. Ein Kurzer Abriss tiber die Entwicklung der Gewerkschaften in 
der liberalen Demokratie. London, 1942. 


Lapp, John A. Labor Arbitration. Principles and Procedures. New York, 
National Foremen’s Institute, 1942. xv + 231 pp. 


Lugard, Lord. Federation and the Colonies. London, Macmillan and Com- 
pany, 1942. 32 pp. 


Pimpao, Hirose. Getulio Vargas e o direito social trabalhista. Rio de Janeiro, 
Grafica Guarany, 1942. 121 pp. 


Schaffter, Dorothy. State Housing Agencies. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. xiii + 808 pp. 
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Super, Donald E. The Dynamics of Vocational Adjustment. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1942. xiii + 286 pp. 


Tinley, J. M. The Native Labor Problem of South Africa. Chapel Hill, N.C., 
University of North Carolina Press, 1942. xxii + 281 pp. 


Wayne University. School of Public Affairs and Social Work. Cost-of- 
Living Salary Plans for Municipal Employees. By di M. Leonarp and Rosina 
Mounavupt. Detroit, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, 1942. 51 pp. 


Year-Book and Directory of Indian Co-operation, 1942. Madras, All-Indian 
Co-operative Institutes’ Association and Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ 
Association, 1942. 


NEW PERIODICALS 


Boletin Mensual. Buenos Aires, Caja nacional de jubilaciones y pensiones 
civiles. Monthly. 


Comercio. Montevideo, Centro vendedores de mayoristas. Bi-monthly. 


Informaciones Argentinas. Buenos Aires, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores 
y Culto. Monthly. 


Netherlands Trade Review. .New York, Netherlands Chamber of Commerce 
in New York, Inc. Monthly. 


La Otra Alemania—Das andere Deutschland. Buenos Aires. Monthly. 
Peace News. New York. Monthly. 


The Tulane Law Review. New Orleans, Tulane University of Louisiana. 
Quarterly. 
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Factory Inspection in 
Great Britain 


‘by T. K. DJANG, B. Sc., Ph. D. (Lond.) 


With a Preface by Sir DuNcAN R. WILSON, formerly H.M. 
Chief Inspector of Factories, and an Introduction by Dr. W. A. 
Rosson, Reader in Administrative Law in the University of 
London. 

Factory inspection is an essential social service in the modern 
state. England was the first country to adopt it and its Factory 
Inspectorate has maintained its pre-eminent position. Its value 
at the present time has been stated by Dr. Rosson, who, in 
his introduction, says: “It is important to remember that” 
factory inspection is even more valuable in time of war than 
in peace”’. 

This book is the first full-length study of the system which 
has been published in England. It traces the history of the 
Inspectorate, describes its organisation, explains the functions 
and methods of the inspectors, and analyses the remarkable 
skill by which the Inspectorate has succeeded in gaining the 
confidence of work people and employers alike. It deals also 
with the transfer of the Inspectorate from the Home Office to 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service and suggests a 
closer co-operation between the Factory Department of the 
latter Ministry and the International Labour Office. 

Sir DUNCAN WILSON, in his preface, says: “‘I can recommend 
this work to all who are interested as a just and intimate account 
of the growth of our Factory Legislation and Administration”’. 

In the preparation of this work Mr. Dyanc has had the 
benefit of advice and help from Dr. W. A. Rosson, Professor 
Harold J. Laskxi, Sir DUNCAN WiLson, Mr. A. W. GARRETT, 
H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories, and others. He was given 
special opportunities of seeing the inspectors’ work at first 
hand. 12s. 6d. net. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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Disease and the Social System 
by ARTHUR GUIRDHAM, M.A., D.M. 


This book emphasises that disease is due largely to our 
social system. It argues that the beliefs we inherit are responsible 
not only for psychological but for physical disease. Man acquires 
the diseases permitted in his social stratum. Psychological and 
physical diseases are interchangeable, and physical diseases are 
often the patient’s solution of psychological situations. This 
book points out that the administration of society, as at present 
constituted, rests largely in the hands of the diseased. It dis- 
cusses also the medical aspects of a new world order. 10s. 6d. net. 


Road and Rail 


by GILBERT WALKER 


A survey based on an extensive knowledge of the practice 
of road haulage concerns and railways companies. The author 
has been Lecturer in Economics, Birmingham University, 
since 1930. He went to America on a Rockefeller Scholarship in 
1934-35. He studied his subject at first hand, making wide- 
spread enquiries among traders and transport managers, public 
officials and road hauliers. The work brings out the funda- 
mental issues with which post-war reconstruction has to 
grapple. 10s. 6d. net. 


Versailles Twenty Years After 
by PAUL BIRDSALL, Ph. D. 


This book is a clear picture of the highly controversial nego- 
tiations which formally ended the first World War. It is an 
effort to reach the realities behind the controversy and to 
appraise anew the work of the negotiators. It shows the di- 
plomatic factors which made Versailles what it was and estimates 
how some of those factors are likely to reappear at another 
peace conference. ‘‘The book is of first class interest. . . It is 
a shrewd comment of contemporary significance’’. Times 
Lit. Supplement. 15s. net. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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Canadian and world events, devel- 
opments in the labour field, political, 
economic and social trends, and the 
informed and critical comments of 
Canadian thinkers, are mirrored in 
The CANADIAN FORUM, Ca- 
nada’s progressive monthly maga- 
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tion. This is the only monthly 
journal in Canada devoted to pro- 
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The Economic Record 


The Journal of the Economic Society 
of Australia and New Zealand 


Published half-yearly in June and December 


Single copies 5/—(Australian) 
Annual Subscription 10/—(Australian) 





The Economic Record publishes authoritative articles by recog- 
nised economists on economic, financial, labour and social 
conditions in Australia and New Zealand. 


It is the only journal in Australia which examines these questions 
from a scientific point of view. 


A list of the most important contributions of the last two num- 
bers will indicate the value of the Journal to students of 
Australian and New Zealand affairs: 


December 1941 
Some Notes on the Interest Controversy T. W. Swan 
Total War—With Reservations E. R. WALKER 
War-Time Price Control in New Zealand H. L. Wise 
Budgetary Reform C. G. F. Smwx1n 


Changes in the Stock of Australian Money E. R. WALKER 
and R. M. BEEcROFT 


Paper Industries in War-Time D. M. Hock1nc and 
I. M. KeEuty 
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Article Seven—A Programme for Prosperity ? G. G. Firtu 
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